








VoLUME XXXVIII 


THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

Actual developments from week to week in the iron 
trade continue to add strength to the situation. The 
volume of buying during the first two months of the 
year has been at an unprecedented rate in the history 
of the iron and steel trade in the United States, and all 
conditions are favorable to a year of record consump- 
tion. New tonnage in most of the finished lines con- 
tinues to exceed mill shipments, and deliveries are 
gradually being further deferred. There are few un- 
favorable conditions to impede production. In the 
South alone, labor difficulties interfere with the proper 
operation of furnaces, and the Birmingham rolling 
mills have been shut down. 

With the advent of milder weather, railroad ship- 
ments have improved materially, and there is no fuel 
shortage at either the steel works or blast furnaces. 
The purchase of 40,000 tons of Bessemer iron, by the 
Steel Corporation, at $15.50 Valley Furnace, is the 
most noteworthy iron transaction of the week. Small 
lots of Bessemer and basic are still offered below this 
price, although this purchase has greatly strengthened 
the situation in the Valleys. Further purchases of both 
tessemer and basic on the part of two independent 
steel interests are looked for shortly, and the operators 
are inclined to ask a slight advance over existing prices 
on this tonnage. A general improvement in the foun 
dry trade is reported, and there is a healthy increase in 
inquiries from this branch of the iron trade. 

In the South the operators are generally asking 
$13.75 to $14.00 for No. 2 Birmingham, although iron 
is still to be had at $13.50. Pittsburg reports the sale 
of 5,000 tons of Southern forge at $12.50 Birming- 
ham, equivalent to $13.50 for No. 2. Northern fur- 
naces are generally maintaining a price of $16 fur- 
nace for No. 2, although it is possible to shade this on 
a desirable order. 

The advance of $2 on steel bars and bands, an 
nounced by the bar association this week, was preceded 
by the placing of a large volume of business by im- 
portant consuming interests and jobbers, and the ad 
vance will affect little business of the near future. An 
early advance in hoops is looked for, and a meeting of 
the cotton tie manufacturers will be held in a few 
days to decide on a price for this year’s product, which 
is expected to exceed 50,000 tons. Much of the mater- 
ial has already been shipped on consignment, which is 
customary. Another advance of one-half point has 
been made in merchant pipe. The pipe trade this year 
has already reached great proportions, largely due to 
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the heavy demand for line pipe, another order for 
6,000 tons being placed this week. 

Railroad equipment orders continue in large volume, 
the B. & O. having decided to place orders for 9,000 
cars and 250 locomotives, while the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania railroad already aggregate over 15,000 
cars and 700 locomotives, and the Western Maryland 
railroad has decided to purchase 1,800 cars and 26 lo- 
comotives. 

The advance amounting to over 10 percent in the 
wages of the miners and coke workers of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. announced yesterday, which wil! prob- 
ably be followed by all the independent operators in 
the Connellsville region, is significant of increased 
prosperity in the iron trade and the willingness of the 
producers to share increased profits with their em- 
ployes. In December, 1903, a reduction of over 16 
percent went into effect, this reduction having been 
preceded by six advances in the previous ten years. 
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orrice or The Iron Trade Review, | 
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As the volume of new business that is taken by local mills 
from week to week exceeds shipments by a large tonnage, de- 
liveries are gradually falling further behind. In some lines 
shipments cannot be promised in less than three months, while 
other lines, such as plates and structural material, which 
lagged behind some of the others in tonnage, show a large 
tonnage of unfilled orders on the books of the steel mills 
February was the banner month so far as new business is con- 
cerned for the constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation, all previous tonnage records being broken, and 
with the advent of milder weather and the starting of the 
building movement throughout the country a tremendous ton- 
nage is expected during the present month and April. 

Late last week the Steel Corporation purchased 40,000 tons 
of Bessemer iron for March delivery from Valley furnaces at 
$15.50 furnace. The Bessemer Furnace Association was 
awarded 25,000 tons and W. P. Snyder & Co. received the re- 
mainder. From present indications a like tonnage will have 
to be purchased for April as the furnace capacity of the corpo- 
ration’s constituent companies in this district is now about 
10,000 tons behind steel works’ requirements every week. Two 
independent steel companies are in the market this week for 
large tonnage of both Bessemer and basic for delivery during 
the next quarter and there is little doubt that the Valley fur- 
naces will make slight advances on any large tonnages that 
may be taken. There is a distinct improvement in the foundry 
trade throughout this district and inquiries are out for a con- 
siderable tonnage. 

At a mecting of the Steel Bar Association, held here yester- 
day, a straight advance of $2 a ton was made on bars and 
bands. The buying of steel bars has been exceedingly heavy 
during the past few days in anticipation of this advance and 
the majority of the large jobbing and consuming interests are 
now covered on the lower basis. Today an advance in the 
price of merchant pipe was announced amounting to 4% point 
or about $1 a ton. Thus far this year pipe production has 
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broken all previous records and contrary to precedent this ton- 
nage was shipped in months when this trade is usually dull. 
Pipe line.business continues heavy, and another large order 
has been placed with the National Tube Co. for 10, 14 and 16 
in. pipe by the United States Natural Gas Co., amounting to 
about 6,000 tons. 

New orders for railroad equipment continue heavy, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just announced its intention 
of purchasing 9,000 cars, of which about 7,000 will be of steel. 
The car requirements of the Pennsylvania and B. & O. roads 
this year amount to 25,000 cars and the orders now on the 
books of the car companies already exceed the entire output 
in 1904. 

A meeting of the cotton tie manufacturers will be held in a 
few days to fix the price on ties for this year’s delivery. Al- 
ready a large tonnage has gone South on consignment and the 
volume of business this year in this line is expected to exceed 
50,000 tons. 

Additions to steel producing capacity of three independent 
companies in this district will become operative this month 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has added a fifth cupola in its 
Bessemer department at Youngstown, which will be placed in 
operation in a few days and which will increase the daily out- 
put of steel by giving the converters more iron, while plans 
have been prepared by this company for the erection of another 
blast furnace at Youngstown. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
will have one of its new Talbot open-hearth furnaces ready for 
operation in a few days and the open-hearth plant of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., will resume shortly with 
a fifth furnace, recently completed. 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 40,000 tons of Bessemer iron 
by the Steel Corporation is the most noteworthy pig iron 
transaction of the week. This iron was placed at $15.50 fur 
nace, and it is for March delivery. With steel works operating 
at their present capacity, it is believed that additional iron will 
be required before the end of the month, and it is certain that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of merchant Bessemer will be re- 
quired in April. This purchase has greatly strengthened the 
iron situation in the Valleys, and while it may be possible to 
shade this price on an odd lot, a large tonnage would probably 
conimand an advanced price. Two large independent steel 
works are negotiating for both Bessemer and basic, as the iron 
on their recent purchases has been all delivered. Foundries 
are reporting a greater volume of business and there is more 
inquiry for iron. The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. is in the 
market for a large tonnage which will be placed before the 
end of the week and other local interests are expected to buy 
shortly for second quarter delivery. We note the sale of 5,000 
tons of Southern forge at $12.50 Birmingham, of $16.85 Pitts- 
burg. Northern foundry iron is maintained on the basis of 
$16 at the furnace for No. 2, but this price could be shaded for 
forward deliveries in desirable lots. We revise quotations as 


follows: 


-$15 40 to 15 50 


Bessemer, Valley 16 25 to 16 35 
29 to > oo 


Bessemer, Pittsburg ......... 


ae OU Ce a ee .. 1700 to 17 25 
Mae 3 POURETY. oo ccccccses haan faceeaws ke . 1660 to 1685 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg nape. Ae ae 15 75 to 15 85 
Basic, Valley Loa knees 60 aha > 15 25 to 15 40 


a EE k:c.n 20 005000 00-00 ny MY ONE Ee veasees 1610 to 1625 

Steei.—Billets for prompt shipment command a premium of 
$4, and are held at $25, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg. Sheet bars 
are held at $26 to $26.50 and there is only a smal] tonnage of- 
fering at this price. All of the steel mills are endeavoring to 
satisfy consumers, but a large number of finishing mills con- 
tinue very short of steel, and a few shut downs have already 
been reported on account of the inability of mills to secure their 
regular steel supply. Rods are held at $31.50 to $32 for both 
Bessemer and open-hearth. 

Ferro-Manganese.—There is little buying of manganese, as 
nearly all of the mills secured a supply at much lower prices. 
We quote foreign and outside ferro, 80 percent, at $44.50 to 
$45, delivered in carload lots to buyer’s mill. 
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Muck Bar.—There have been no transactions in muck iron 
during the week and neutral bars are held nominally at $28.50 
to $29 Pittsburg. One leading interest is asking $29.35 

Skelp.—Shipments of skelp are heavy; but there have been 
few transactions entailing new tonnage. Steel skelp is held at 
1.50c to 1.55¢ for grooved and 1.60c to 1.65c for sheared, while 
grooved iron is held at 1.70c to 1.75c, and sheared at 1.80c to 
1.85¢. 

Rails and Track Material.—Large orders for spikes have 
recently been placed by the railroads in this vicinity. Standard 
railroad spikes are held at $1.75c Pittsburg, while small spikes 
are held at $1.80. Rail orders continue heavy and the tonnage 
on the books of the rail mills is now close to 1,300,000 tons 
rhe light rail market coutinues quiet. We make the following 
quotations: Fifty lb. and over 500 tons, $28; car lots and less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32; light rails, 16 Ib., 
$26 to $26.50; 20 Ib., $24.50 to $25; 25 to 45 Ib., $22.50 to $23. 
Angle bars, 1.25c; spikes, 1.75¢ to 1.80c. 

Bars.—At a meeting of the steel bar association held here 
yesterday prices were advanced $2 a ton. Prior to the advance 
heavy orders were placed for bars by large buyers and nearly 
all have covered their requirements for the next three to six 
months on the lower basis. The movement in iron bars con 
tinues light, although prices are well maintained. We revise 
quotations as follows: Bar iron, 1.65c to 1.69%c Pittsburg; 
hoops, 1.55c, and bands, 1.50c, both taking bar extras. Bes- 
semer steel bars, 1.50c; open-hearth steel bars, 1.50c; plow and 
cultivator beams, 1.50c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, 
under 3 in., 1.65c. The following differentials are maintained 
on steel: Less than 2,000 lb. of a size and not less than 1,000 
lb., 10 cents advance; less than 1,000 lb. of a size, 30 cents 
advance. 

Plates.—Plate mills continue to receive heavy specifications 
from steel car works and the accumulation of steel car orders 
insures a tremendous tonnage for the plate mills this year. 
While the B. & O. R. R. will. purchase 9,000 cars, 7,000 will be 
of all steel construction and upwards of 70,000 tons of plates 
will be required. Despite the fact that plate orders from other 
channels continue light, plate mills are falling behind on ship- 
ments and the outlook is exceedingly bright. We make the 
following quotations: Tank plates, 1% in. thick, 6% to 14 
in., inclusive, 1.50¢ f. o. b. mill Pittsburg; over 14 in. up to 100 
in., 1.60c. Extras are as follows per |lb.: Flange and boiler 
steel, 10c; marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary fire box, 20c; 
still bottom, 30c; locomotive firebox, 50c; plates over 100 in. 
up to 110 in. in width, not less than 5c per 100 |b. extra; plates 
110 in. to 115 in. wide, not less than loc extra; 115 to 120 
in., 15¢ extra; plates 120 in. to 125 in. wide, not less than 25c 
extra, plates 125 in. to 130 in., not less than 50c extra; plates 
130 in. wide, not less than $1 extra; plates 3-16 in. thick, $2 
extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. g, $5 extra. Five cents 
extra for less than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 days, and 
for all points of delivery in the United States except the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Structural Material.— The tonnage of structural shapes on 
the books of local mills is not as heavy as might be desired, 
but a tremendous tonnage is being figured on and with the 
advent of milder weather and the opening of the building sea- 
son, tremendous orders are looked for. We make the follow- 
ing quotations: Beams and channels up to 15 in., 1.60c; over 
15 in., 1.70c; angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c; zees, 1.50c; tees, 
1.65c; angles from 3 to 16 in., 1.60c; universal and sheared 
plates, 6% to 14 in., inclusive, 1.50c; over 14 in., 1.60c base 

Sheets.--The advance in black sheets which has been ex- 
pected by the trade for some time has not yet been made, but 
it is looked for daily. Sheet business continues heavy and in- 
dependent mills as well as the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 
continue to receive a large volume of new business. We quote 
black sheets in carloads as follows No. 30, 2.70c; No. 29, 
2.60c; No. 28, 2.30c; No. 27, 2.20c; Nos. 25-26, 2.15c; Nos. 23 
24, 2.10c; Nos. 18-20, 205c; No. 16, 2c; Nos. 12-14, 1.95c¢; No. 
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9, 1.90c; No. 8, 1.85¢. Galvanized, No. 30, 4.35¢; No. 29, 3.85¢; 
No. 28, 3.45c; No. 27, 3.25c; Nos. 25-26, 3.05c; Nos. 23-24, 
28s5c; Nos. 18-20, 2.70c; No. 16, 2.55¢. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Heavy buying for the spring trade 
is looked for this month, and the tremendous stocks in the 
warehouses of the mills will shortly be depleted. As yet the 
buying movement has not been general, although a few large 
jobbers have already placed orders. Prices are unchanged as 
follows: Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.80; retailers’ 
carload lots, $1.85, and less than carloads, $1.95; painted barb 
wire, $1.95 for jobbers in carloads; retailers’ carloads, $2, and 
less than carloads, $2.10, with 30 cents for galvanizing. An 
nealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.65, with the usual dif- 
ferentials to retailers for carloads and less than carloads. 
Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 days, with 2 percent 
discount for cash in ten days. Iron cut nails are held at $1.85 
Pittsburg, and steel at $1.75. 

Merchant Steel.—.Demand for all classes of merchant stee! 
is good and all the mills in this district producing high grade 
material are operating at their capacity. Demand for shafting 
is also improving. We make the following quotations: Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 50 percent off in carload lots, and 
45 off in less than car lots, delivered in base territory; tire 
steel, 1.60c to 1.65¢ ; open-hearth spring steel, 2c to 2.10¢; sleigh 
shoe, flat, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; smooth finished machinery steel, 1.60c ; 
toe calk, 1.95¢ to 2c. 

Pipe and Tubes.—Effective today, merchant pipe has been 
advanced one-half point or about $1 a ton. Pipe line orders 
continue heavy, an order calling for 6,000 tons of 10, 14 and 
16-in. pipe having been placed with the National Tube Co 
by the United States Natural Gas Co. Discounts to con 
sumers, carload lots, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to destina 
tion according to Tube Rate Book, are revised as follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. ‘ 


Steel. Iron 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
% and 1% inch... ...cccocscccsccccene 67% 51% 65% 49% 
PD. |. s ccccpsecesdbeeoceusns 70% 654 74 64 
BE OME BE MCR. cnc ccveccccsseeseseces 71% 593, 69% 57% 
7 to 12 inches... ; jweatede T0'% 55% 68 53% 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
% to & inch.. posbébecoerenarese . 60% 48% 58\4 46% 
PE eit oben va weenie ai tane 67% 55% 65% 53Y 
Sr i SROs cp cctsnanpcenoays : 63% 51% 61% 49% 
Double extra strong plain ends, % to 
8 inches ..... ; as aye ya in 57 46 55 44 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER. 
Steel. Iron 
es Pe. ec cesesevaeehenbaedanee vs oe 43 
13% to 2% inches............ aeex bakeeeeswes 58 43 
Pi s.cecnasweeeds aes a a eal la a = 48 
ows ce aehesenenebenne el 55 
6 to 18 inches.......... saseeeaeun er ee 58 43 
Less than carloads 2 points less 


Old Material.—While heavy melting stock in small lots 
and an occasional car lot is offered at $16.25 Pittsburg, a large 
tonnage cannot readily be placed below $16.75. There is little 
general buying, although some of the large steel mills in this 
district are expected in the market soon for April require 
ments. Our quotations, gross tons, are as follows: Heavy 
melting stock, $16.25 to $16.75; low phosphorus, $19.50 to 
$20.50; rerolling rails, $16 to $16.50; sheet scrap, $14 to $14.25; 
No. 1 wrought, $19 to $19.50; cast iron borings, $11 to $11.25 

Coke.— There is no let up in the demand for both furnace 
and foundry coke, and furnace for prompt shipment is held 
at $2.50 to $2.60, while foundry is held at $2.75 to $3.25, ac- 
cording to quality. Eastern furnaces are using Pennsylvania 
main line coke owing to their inability to secure the Connells 
ville product and are paying from $2 to $2.20 for this product 
During the week ending Feb. 18 the production of the upper 
region amounted to 256,968 tons, while the lower region pro- 
duced 74,999 tons. In the two regions 1,500 ovens out of a 
total of nearly 30,000 are idle. 


CHICAGO. 
orrice or The Iron Trade Review, | 
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More interest has been manifested in the pig iron market in 
the week under review than at any other time since the first 
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of the year. This has evidenced itself in a greater volume of 


inquiry from a widened area of consumption and a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of sales. The aggregate tonnage 
placed on the books of sellers is probably not any greater than 
in preceding weeks, the awakened interest having confined it- 
self largely to needs of the last half. The proposed consoli- 
dation of Southern furnaces has doubtless had much to do 
with arousing Western smelters from their apathy; and 
whether buyers will now take hold in earnest will depend 
largely on developments as to the contemplated merger. In 
finished lines, the market continues exceptionally strong. It 
was generally expected that steel bars would be advanced $2 
a ton this week, or to the basis of 1.60c Pittsburg, as officially 
announced today. An intimation that this step would be 
taken, has been in circulation for the past ten days, and has 
resulted in an active buying movement for requirements up 
to January 1. Another advance of $1 a ton in merchant pipe 
will go into effect March 1, making a total advance in this 
product since the first of the year of $3 a ton. Light sheets 
are gaining in strength, and an advance is looked for in these 
by several sellers in the near future. Specifications for plates 
are very heavy, the Western mill being particularly well sup- 
plied in this respect. Structural steel is also in good demand, 
though the new tonnage is diverted largely into car and bridge 
channels. The opening of the building season in the west has 
been delayed by the recent severe weather, though the con- 
sumption of structural shapes in Chicago in the coming spring 
and summer is expected to be greater than in any year in its 
history. The leading rail producer in this territory has booked 
a nice tonnage in standard sections; and in track supplies and 
light rails it is also doing a good business. Bar iron is quiet 
and prices are unsteady. Scrap also continues in an unset- 
tled condition, sales being forced at concessions from ruling 
prices. There has been a good buying of cast iron pipe during 
the week, and in wire products, merchant steel and boiler 
tubes, there is also a brisk movement. 

Pig Iron.—While in the aggregate, the new tonnage closed 
up by furnaces in the week under review is of very satis- 
factory volume, the individual wants of buyers, as illustrated 
by their orders, continues light. The market has gained con- 
siderably in snap and strength since it became know that ef- 
forts were being made towards a consolidation of Southern 
furnaces. Not only has the demand for iron increased, but 
the tonnage is greater and the inquiry more general. Very 
little actual business has resuited from this reawakened in- 
terest, however, inasmuch as it is largely confined to needs 
of the last half. On iron for such delivery, all the furnaces 
in the South, with one or two exceptions, decline to quote. 
rhose that are willing to do so are asking from 25 cents to 50 
cents above prevailing prices, which is in itself a bar to any 
active buying movement at the present time. The bulk of the 
orders taken is for lots ranging from 500 tons downwards. 
There are, however, several round lots pending, including one 
of 15,000 tons of basic iron which is being figured on by a 
local sheet mill. Prices on all grades are firm, but without 
change from last week. Northern malleable and foundry 
irons are enjoying better movement, local interests having 
opened their books for deliveries in the last half, which busi- 
ness is being taken on the basis of present prices. We quote 
as follows: 


i) i CE. oc0nnsetese ckhsesecsnanéieoce $18 50 to 19 00 
i i , Us 64 ogebdbenesenbesedbonotenned 18 00 
ee OO Oe ee ee 17 60 
ees, EY TED, Dh, 2 hb06000b0bsdedbenebesseesant 17 00 
Dn, OGRE: DONE. so covncen cbsenctaccoceccesces 18 60 
Cee ONT POUIOREED TOO, Bo ccccccccccscccccosecseses 19 30 to 19 80 
Obie Givens Bamemess We. B. cvcccccccccccecscccossecs 18 80 to 18 80 
DOUG Wem Be Boece ccccveccvessecvoncevenessece 17 65 to 18 16 
OS ED IN, o6.0-0b00004 60630665668 06000088 17 15 to 17 66 
rs Pe 2h oh... sccctnse ee asnaneneneasenaie 16 65 to 1715 
DOE UD. Gn veseneceeessdeusecesennbnnena 16 46 to 16 90 
es Oh Mian oncdecoeccnsestechWeedhnnteosee 17 65 to 1815 
awe OS a ere ere 17 15 to 17 90 
GE GUE DURc on cb.cvccedocounascecscohessseen 16 40 
POE DIE 6.655060. seedeens be005060eneencnmadeee 16 40 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon).........seeees. - 1865 to 19156 
Jackson Co. Silveries (6% to 8% Silicon)..........++.++. 21 80 to 22 30 
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Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon).............- 28 80 to 24 80 
Sy MEE GIOE WOMEEe ccc cccccccccccecccces 2115 
Es ee Seb se coc sdececcccééccccce 17 50 
i 17 65 to 1815 


PPh ch guhas thebds.cope cocceccccccesoces 
Billets.—Small orders for forging billets are numerous in 
this market, and local sellers are generally able to take care of 
all the business that is offered. Prices are very firm, but vary 
according to the needs of the buyer and his past relations with 
the producer or seller. Our quotations on forging billets, 
4x 4 and larger, up to but not including Io x 10, up to .25 car- 
bon, $28; up to and including .60 carbon, $1 extra. Rerolling 
billets, Bessemer or open-hearth, 4 x 4 and larger, $27 and up- 
wards; billets, 374-in. and smaller and sheet and tin bars, $28 
and upwards, according to the tonnage and delivery. Wire 
rods are scarce and are quoted at $33 Pittsburg. 

Bars.—An advance of $2 a ton on steel bars is announced 
In general anticipation of this step, there has been for the 
past ten days an active buying movement for needs of the year 
ending Dec. 31, and a large tonnage has been placed on mill 
books. Trading in bar iron is quiet. Prices are weak, though 
as yet no change has been announced. We quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery: Bar iron, 1.65c; Bessemer 
and open-hearth bars and bands, 1.66%c base, full extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.86%4c; hard steel angles rolled 
from old rails, 1.60c to 1.65c; hoops, 1.71%c base, full extras 
Store quotations are firm, and we quote on lots from ware- 
house stocks as follows: Bar iron, I.90c to 2c base, full ex- 
tras; soft steel bars and bands, 1.85¢ to 1.95c base, full extras; 
soft steel angles, channels and tees, 1.95¢ to 2.05c; hoops, 2c 
to 2.10c base, full extras. 

Sheets.—The demand for light black sheets has improved 
to such an extent of late that several local sellers are anticipat- 
ing an advance in the near future. The heavier sizes also con 
tinue to sell freely. Galvanized is strong and enjoying a brisk 
movement. We quote prices for Chicago delivery, mill ship 
ments, carload lots, as follows: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 9 
to 10, 1.81%4c to 1.86%4c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.86%c to L.gi\%c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.9Ic to 1.964%c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.01¥%2c to 
2.061%4c. On box annealed, one pass, cold rolled, we quote Nos 
18 and 20, 2.21'%4c to 2.26%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26%4c to 2.31%c; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31%4c to 2.36¥2c; No. 7, 2.36¥ac to 2.41Yc; 
No. 28, 2.46%4c to 2.51%c; No. 29, 2.56%c to 2.61¥%2c; No. 30, 
2.66%4c to 2.71%4c. We quote on lots from warehouse stocks 
as follows: No. 10, 2c to 2.05c; No. 12, 2.05c to 2.10c; No. 14, 
2.10c to 2.15c; No. 16, 2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.40c to 
2.45¢; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; No. 26, 2.60c to 2.65c; 
No. 27, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 28, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.90c to 
2.95c. Galvanized sheets, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are 
quoted as follows: Nos. 12-14, 2.56%2c; No. 16, 2.71%c; Nos 
18-21, 2.861%4c; Nos. 22-24, 3.01%4c; No. 26, 3.21%4c; No. 27, 
3.41%4c; No. 28, 3.61%c; No. 20, 3.86'%4c. Jobbers’ prices on 
lots from store have also been revised, and are now as follows: 
Nos. 10 to 16 inclusive, 3.10c; Nos. 18-20, 3.11c; Nos. 22-24, 
3.25¢; No. 26, 3.48c to 3.50c; No. 27, 3.70c; No. 28, 3.95c; No 
29, 4.30¢ to 4.40c; No. 30, 4.85c. 

Structural Steel.—Material for bridge and car work is in 
active demand, specifications from these interests being very 
heavy. Local building work continues quiet, though a marked 
improvement is looked for if the present open weather keeps 
up. Our prices are without change, and we quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows 3eams and 
channels, 3 to I§ in. inclusive, 1.76%c; angles, 3 to 6 in., % 
in. and heavier, 1.76'4c; angles larger than 6 in, on one or both 
legs, 1.86'%4c; beams larger than 15 in., 1.86'4c; zees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.76%4c; tees, 3 in. and over, 1.86'4c; with the usual 
extras for cutting to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending 
or other shop work. We quote the new prices from store as 
follows: 2c to 2.10c for angles, beams and channels, base sizes, 
with 2.10c to 2.20c for 18, 20 and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 
2.05¢ to 2.15¢c. These prices are for either random lengths or 


cut to specifications. 
Plates.—The leading Western interest reports that its daily 
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specifications exceed its output and that it is getting behind in 
deliveries. The demand for plates is very strong, orders 
coming from all branches of the consuming trade. We quote 
carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
lank steel, 4% in. an dheavier, 6% in. to 14 in. wide, rectangu- 
lar plates only, 1.66%4c; over 14 in. to 100 in. 1.76%4c base: 
flange steel, 1.864c base; marine steel, 1.96%c base, all full 
extras. Plates, 3-16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges, 7 to 8, $3 
extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Less than carload lots, $5 extra. Store 
prices have also been advanced. Revised quotations are as 
follows: Tank steel, 4% in. and heavier, up to and including 
72 in. wide, 2c; over 72 in. wide up to 100 in., 1.20c extra; over 
100 in. wide, usual mill extras; 3-16 in. up to but not including 
72 in. wide, 2.10c; 3-16 in., 72 in. wide, 2.35c; flange steel, 25c 
extra; heads, 25¢ extra. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The local producer reports 
that it is rapidly nearing the half-million mark in the tonnage 
of standard sections on its books for delivery this year. A 
number of small orders ranging from 5,000 tons downwards 
have been closed in the week under review; several lots of 
much greater tonnage are pending. Light rails are stronger 
than a week ago and in better demand, the business current 
being of sufficient volume to keep western mills running. The 
call for track supplies is extremely heavy, and taxes the 
capacity of Western plants. We quote heavy sections in 500- 
ton lots and over, f. o. b. bill, $28; less than 500 tons to car- 
load lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32. Light rails are 
follows: 12-lb. sections, $27; 16-lb., $26; 20 and 25-lb., $2 
30, 35, 40 and 45-lb. sections, $24, all f. o. b. Milwaukee mi 
Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet mill: Angle bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; 
spikes, first quality, 1.70c to 1.75c; track bolts, 3% x ¥%, with 
square nuts, 2.40c t@ 2.50c per lb., with hexagon nuts, 2.55c 
to 2.65c. 

Merchant Steel.—The advance of $2 a ton this week in 
steel bars has made a corresponding increase in the prices of 


5; 
ll. 


merchant products. Demand for these show no diminution, 
greatly exceeding the ability of mills to supply. Cold rolled 
shafting was advanced two weeks ago, and is now quoted 50 
percent off in carload lots and 45 in less than carload lots, 
f. o. b. Pittsburg. Our other quotations follow, being on car- 
load lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring 
steel, 2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.714%4c; concave and convex, 
1.86'%4c; cutter shoe, 2.35c; smooth finished machinery steel, 
1.91%4c; smooth finished tire, 1.86'4c; plow steel, 2.20c and 
upwards, according to quality; toe calk steel, 2.21%4c. Crucible 
tool steel, 642c to 8c; special grades of tool steel, 13¢ and up- 
wards. 

Merchant Pipe.—Another advance of $1 a ton in this 
product becomes effective March 1. Both specifications and 
new business are very heavy, and have fully sustained past 
advances. We have revised our prices, and quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, random length, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel. Iron 

slack Galv. Black. Galv 

Percent Percent. Percent. Percent 
% to % inches...... ‘ 65.85 49.85 63.85 47.85 
4% to ™% inches ‘ 69.85 57.85 67.85 55.85 
4 to 6 inches 73.85 63.85 72.35 62.35 
7 to 12 inches . 68.85 53.85 67.35 51.85 

EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 
% to % inches -. 58.85 46.85 56.85 44.85 
Y% to 4 inches.... tion ae 53.85 63.85 51.85 
4% to 8 inches. wee 49.85 59.85 47.85 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PIPE. 

Oe (Bis is ices 54.85 43.85 62.85 41.85 


Boiler Tubes.—The business in the week under review is 
of good volume, and prices remain strong. We quote carload 
lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: 


BOILER TUBES. 


, Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
2 to 196 inches. ....cccccccces 42.35 89.85 62.85 
Ben OD Be MOOR cc cccsccase 54.385 89.85 40.85 
at Sn cntevetesdscesesos 56.85 44.35 43.35 
2% to & inches............ 62.85 51.85 | Up to 4 inches 
DP Oe Ge a ive tacevecacs 54.85 39.85 
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Less than carload lots from store, as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. Steel 
1 to 1% inches, inclusive........ 40% 87% 40 
1% to 2% inches, inclusive...... 50% 85 87% 
24 inches, inclusive .........+++ 53 87% 40 
2% to 5 inches, inclusive......... $54 47% 47K 
6 inches and larger .........-++++. 50 85 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. has closed contracts in the week under review 
for 1,300 tons of 6 in. to 20 in. pipe for Menasha, Wis., and 
for 1,600 tons of 6 in. to 16 in. pipe for the city of Milwaukee. 
The 1,700 tons for Santa Anna, Cal. will probably be let this 
week. Prices are without change, though very firm. We 
quote carload lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: 4-in. water 
pipe, $28.50; 6-in. and larger, $27.50; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Wire Products.—The mild weather that has been felt in 
the last few days, has greatly stimulated the consumption of 
all wire products. Inquiries from jobbers and dealers from 
all sections of the agricultural West have been very heavy in 
tonnage, and pressing for deliveries. Prices are unchanged, 
and we quote carload lots to jobbers, Chicago delivery, as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.95; painted barb wire, 2.10; galvanized 
barb wire, $2.40; smooth annealed wire, $1.80; smooth gal- 
vanized wire, $2.10; polished staples, $2.05; galvanized staples, 
$2.35. Less than carload lots to jobbers are 5 cents higher 
than above prices. The retail trade is quoted 5 cents extra 
over the foregoing on carload lots, and 10 cents extra on less 
than carload lots. Bale ties are unchanged at 82% and 5 per- 
cent to 85 percent discount f. o. b. Waukegan, IIL, on straight 
carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 and 5 percent discount from 
list f. o. b. Joliet and DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not 
exceeding 30 cents per 100 lb. 

Foundry Coke.—There is a marked scarcity of fuel on 
track in this city and prices are correspondingly firm. Con- 
tract coke is coming forward slowly, the freight tie-up 
having been very severe as a result of the extremely cold 
weather. Prices are firm on the basis of $3.25 at Connellsville 
for 72-hour foundry, or $5.90 Chicago in carload lots. Less 
popular brands of Virginia and West Virginia cokes are sell- 
ing at from $2.50 to $2.75 at the ovens. Wise County, Vir- 
ginia, coke at $3 at the ovens, makes the going price here 
$5.25. 

Old Material.—The local market is in a condition that 
might correctly be termed “spongy.” It has a resiliency that 
quickly manifests itself when real business is in evidence. 
Dealers will meet buyers’ wishes as to prices more than half 
way if they actually want to buy, though the prices at which 
the few sales that are made are closed cannot be taken as rep 
resentative of the market. They are representative only of 
the relations between the buyer and seller, and vary accord- 
ing to these. In a general way, however, prices are stronger 
than they were a week ago, and a better market is looked for 
in the very near future. All the dealers are optimistic over 
the outlook, the opinion being general that the dullness pre- 
vailing is only a temporary one. We have revised some of 
our prices, and quote as follows: 


Old steel rails (4 feet and over) ‘ . .$15 00 to 15 50 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet)......... rehene 16 00 to 16 50 
Old iron rails : side ia inet aia 19 50 to 20 00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection. . eorcccescccesee S800 to 22 50 
Relaying rails, without inspection........ i doa 20 00 to 20 50 
Old wheels hea ‘ . ae .. 1650 to 1700 
Heavy melting stec) (kde wee cobdueeeet Couns 14 50 to 15 00 
Mixed country steel ' scoedece . . 950 to 10560 
Low phosphorus scrap (.05 and under)..... oe 1400 to 14 50 


The following quotations are for net tons: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought. achutneusdebes 6oensbwal ; 17 00 to 17 50 
No BT eee eee en ee sae ea 16 00 to 16 50 
shafting ..... nines hed eked ee (iebhikhwen ene 17 00 to 17 60 
Dealers’ forge, No. 1 Fael ware 12 00 to 12 50 
Wrought pipe and flues........... ; aeehée . 1100 to 11 50 
No. 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less . — . 13 50 to 1400 
Se eee , i . 1100 to 11 50 
No. 1 Busheling ... : — : — 11 00 to 11 50 
No. 2 Busheling .... : Pate ad a 10 60 to 11 00 
Country sheet ...... : ‘ = axeen : . 800 to 850 
No. 1 boilers, cut.... hae enue sens 11 00 to 11 50 
Boiler punchings ..... i vwwsebeahed sededdocesesvesss SEDO aa 


er ee eee 2100 to 21 50 


Iron car axles ..... 
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oo ceseeos 18 00 to 18 50 


Steel car axles . : 16 50 to 17 00 
Iron axle turnings 11 50 to 12 00 
Steel axle turnings ..... eteu ; 11 00 to 11 60 
Cast borings ....... ; ; ‘ 825 to 875 
Mixed borings, etc. .. 825 to 875 
Machine shop turpéngs 11 00 to 12 60 
Railroad malleable’, . : : : -.« 1800 to 18 50 
Agricultural malleasic : -es++s 1200 to 1800 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... eusde ue comnsh 11 00 to 11 50 


Old iron splice bars. . 


CLEVELAND. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, | 
Browninc Buitpinc, March 1.4 


Iron Ore.—Some furnaces find that they will need limited 
amounts of ore before the opening of navigation and they 
are having considerable trouble in placing orders, being com- 
pelled in some cases to take inferior grades. It is estimated 
that Eastern consumers have not covered to exceed 75 per- 
cent of their requirements for 1905 of Lake Superior ores 
and may be compelled to use other American ores or import 
foreign ores. 

Satisfactory progress is being made in adjusting labor 
matters. The Lake Carriers’ association and the engineers’ 
union have agreed as to wages and classification of boats and 
it is not feared that there will be any serious difficulty in 
adjusting schedules with other unions. Every one is anxious 
to begin work on what promises to be the greatest season of 
navigation in the history of the lakes. 

Pig Iron.—We note the sale of 7,000 tons of basic at 
$15.50, Valley furnace, as the most important transaction in 
this city of the week, which has been a rather dull one in 
this market. The continued purchasing of Bessemer by the 
steel corporation is likely to strengthen the foundry. iron sit- 
uation, as it will prevent some furnaces from making foundry 
iron as long as there is a demand for Bessemer. The Valley 
quotation is $15.75 to $16 for No. 2 foundry, while iron can 
be purchased in Cleveland at $16.25 delivered from local fur- 
naces. Southern is firm at $13.50 to $13.75, Birmingham, for 
No. 2. Buyers are showing more interest in the third quarter, 
but sellers North and South, are slow to quote. We quote as 
follows, Cleveland delivery: 

Bessemer TT CPTITTILTT Tt tir ttinti rn tr $16 25 to 1636 


in dk SUMNN nus ccnanstamabehmmnaaiaiinanidenaaaiia 16 75 to 17 00 
a. MEM ci0c weccescvcesevene ce 16 25 to 16 50 


Os BD PONG e cc cctcecssens mated be shaeSoonves 15 50 to 16 75 
Ph, ie SN dtsdceeedaneceneas ..++ 1785 to 17 60 
Geng Peres .cccucedess den er we 15 75 to 1600 
Geow Forme, Somtbers «ccc cscecececs ns anti wii dee .. 1585 to 16 35 


Lake Superior charcoal.... : ‘ 

Finished Material.—The advance of $2 per ton on steel 
bars, making the price 1.59%c Cleveland, or 1.50c Pittsburg, 
was expected and has not aroused much comment. Agri- 
cultual interests, most of which placed their orders for the 
first half at 1.30c Pittsburg, will be expected to place their 
orders for requirements for the second half of the year 
at the price just announced. Whether they will do so, or 
delay in the hope of a decline, remains to be seen. The ad 
vance will probably benefit the bar iron trade, as it makes 
the quotations of iron and steel bars nearly the same. Bar 
iron is selling at 1.60c to 1.65¢ at the mills. Business in gen 
eral in finished lines is brisk. Specifications are being re- 
ceived at a rate beyond the capacity of the mills. Sheets 
continue in good demand. The prices of the principal pro- 
ducers through jobbers are as follows: Cleveland delivery, 
the freight from Pittsburg being 9'4 cents: Mill sales of 
black sheets in carload lots No. to, 1.84¥%c; Nos, 11-12, 
1.89%c; No. 14, 1.94%c; No. 16, 2.04%c; No. 27, 2.390%c; No. 
28, 2.4044c. Galvanized, mill sales, No. 14, 2.64%4c; No. 16, 
2.744%4c; Nos. 18-20, 2.89%c; Nos. 22-24, 3.04%c; Nos. 25-26, 
3.244%4c; No. 27, 3.44%4c; No. 28, 3.64%4c. Out of stock, black 
sheets, % in., 1.85c; 3-16 in., t.95c. Blue annealed, No. 10, 
2.05c; No. 12 2.10c; No. 14, 2.15c; No. 16, 2.25c. One pass 
cold rolled: Nos. 18-20, 2.45¢c; Nos. 22-24, 2.50c; No. 26, 
2.55c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 28, 2.70c; No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized 
out of stock, No. 16, 2.95c; Nos. 18-20, 3.05c; Nos. 22-24, 3.50c; 
No. 26, 3.40c; No. 27, 3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c; No. 30, 4.60c. 

Old Material.— Mills are still slow in making purchases, 
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but improvement in bar iron, which is expected to follow the 
advance in the price of steel bars, will benefit the scrap dealers. 
Prices are unchanged. We quote as follows, gross tons, Cleve- 
land : 


ins alte bane s'b-s ak ve an beenseed foe id $23 00 to 23 50 


Old steel rails (over 6 feet).................. Divaeess 16 00 to 16 50 
Old steel rails wae 4 6 | i MiGiinhvietnne eCtRuaAeeckss 16 50 to 17 00 
Old car wheels ...... PeetnPOCUNE Cats ccccaescecees 15 50 to 1600 
Pt Pr S000. ceucunectacion® os Rk eeRes ceaa see eee 13 00 to 13 50 
i i csbdcahan dence eGebedss doevers occeccccces 16 50 to 17 00 
Malleable iron (railroad) EE EE ee 15 00 to 15 50 
Malleable fron (agricultural).................... .. 1400 to 1450 
DE TOURED REREGSGescbscccvcccccccccovecces ..-. 1600 to 16 50 
We quote as follows, net tons: 
No. 1 R. R. MPD cccccccescccccccccccccscces ..++ 1650 to 1700 
Sh Ac ceidb ccecectivetebeesséecees 14 00 to 14 50 
ee tne ne nen ean semen ter 14 50 to 15 00 
he oe cbes bccsee cous coescesececsess 19 00 to 20 00 
RUNG GIIED 6 vc ccccccsecsscccccccescccccvcseccecies 10 50 to 11 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast).............0ss0005 10 00 to 10 50 
i Leal nns we 66 Ureeseet coesboes sivedeces 10 00 to 10 50 
Pipes and SIE netnn din tii emtabsaatibebceds 13 00 to 1400 
sce cdasceuactecssenessveccesesesesstes 10 50 to 11 00 
Hoop and band iron...........0.eceeeeeeeeececeneenes 900 to 1000 
i ae, Rak ed bese nengeh en beesae’ 700 to 800 
ES cogs red ed So ogsveccestersescvssccoes 12 00 to 12 50 
et teks ninstdetaenns $ucedt+aetsnekeeees 10 50 to 11 00 
SP Ca deGeGnsccceederceseeesersscecoecsesecs 800 to 850 





The Cherry Valley Iron Co. discontinued its Cleveland 
office March 1. As the territory in which the company mar- 
kets most of its produce is not remote from Pittsburg, it has 
concluded that it can facilitate matters pertaining to inquiries 
and the execution of orders by transacting all business through 
the Pittsburg office in the People’s Savings Bank building. 

—_—_-_- 
CINCINNATI. 
Feb. 28 

Coke.—The demand for coke is less urgent and the market 
is easier in tone. Furnace coke is quoted at $2.40 to $2.50 per 
ton f. o. b ovens. Foundry cokes range from $2.75 to $3 f. o. 
b. ovens, but there is not much going on in the way of inquiry 
or orders. 

Pig Iron.—The buying of the week has been confined mainly 
to the larger melters of iron, several of whom have made 
purchases. An important wrought iron pipe interest took 3,000 
tons, a stovemaker bought 3,000 tons, and a large car building 
concern bought a number of small tonnages. A local selling 
agency made a purchase of 9,000 tons of Southern iron. There 
is not much inquiry in the market and the only application 
for prices on any round lot comes from a manufacturer in 
Indiana who wants 1,000 tons. The general run of foundry 
iron melters seem to be well supplied and sales are small. 
There is a slight tendency to shade prices on Ohio irons and 
$15.75 furnace for No. 2 foundry has been rather freely 
quoted. It is intimated that even lower figures have been 
named to secure business. Southern furnace interests are in 
some instances inclined to hold iron at $14 Birmingham, but 
this figure means practically withdrawal from the market, as the 
offerings at $13.50 are still quite free and there is a disposi- 
tion to book orders for any desired delivery in the second half 
of the year at present prices. The selling agencies here have 
had a good month’s business and view the situation with much 
confidence. It is argued that the buying has come from the 
most important interests in the iron industry and this should 
furnish good ground for regarding the outlook with favor. 
On the other hand, it is generally admitted that the smaller 
consumers have plenty of iron on hand and will not come into 
the market freely for some time, unless consumption should 
show an important increase. We quote f. o. b. Cincinnati as 
follows 





Southern Foundry No. 1 $16 75 to 17 00 
Southern Foundry No. 2............ 16 25 to 16 50 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ anh ewes 2 15 75 to 16 00 
WOUONE POUMETY THO. Os... ccccciccccccss 15 25 to 15 50 
EG EE er pe ne 16 75 to 17 00 
rh SOEUR. . cect cccccccecccscascces SOMO 0O BOE 
CT EY 5 na scbne woke ae ES re Sees 15 00 to 15 25 
Norhtern Foundry No. 1............... eee UB 
Northern Foundry No. 2.......... umnatainen ‘ .. 1690 to 1715 


16 40 to 16 65 


ee SD OS er ee 
. ‘ 19 50 to 1975 


— eee 
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Finished Material.—An advance of $2.00 per ton in steel 
bars is reported today and % point in merchant pipe. The 
market is active and firm for all descriptions. Jobbers report 
increasing activity for small orders from stock and 
mills behind in deliveries, with prompt shipments increasingly 
dificult to obtain. Bar iron is quoted at 1.75c; steel bars at 
1.63c, half extras, with dealers quoting 1.85¢ for iron and 
steel out of store. Galvanized sheets at 75 and 7% percent 
off. We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.40¢ in car lots of 500 
bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as follows: 
No. 28, 2.70c; No. 27, 2.60c; No. 16, 2.20c; No. 14, 2.10c:; No, 
12, 2.05c; No. 10, 2c. Tank plates are firm and sell out of 
stores at 2c for %4-in. and 2.10c for 3-16 No. 8 and No. 1o. 
Beams and channels are quoted at 2c from stock, and angles 
at 2c to 2.05¢ for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe quotations are revised to conform to the 
advance which takes effect March 1. A good demand is re- 
ported and the leading interest is experiencing no interference 
from the independent mills, which indicates that prices are 
well maintained all along the line. We quote f. o. b. Cincin- 


nati: 
MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pips 
Black. Galv. slack. Galv 
Percent. Percent. Percent Percent 
g and % inches........ 65.85 49.85 63.85 47.85 
M and % inches........ 69.85 57.85 67.85 55.85 
7. 00 © Be, occaacden 73.85 63.85 77.35 62.35 
Tae ee GG wdencceses 68.85 53.85 67.35 51.85 


Old Material.—There is no change in the market so far as 
prices are concerned and the demand continues light. We 


quote: 

Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons ...............-- $16 50 to 17 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons.............eee00: 13 50 to 1400 
ee ee, ED GES cdi ce cgesedvesceucedeencese 20 00 to 21 00 
ee SE TEED GOED on cnccccceacvcadecenmecacees 15 00 to 15 50 
Old short lengths, gross tons........ oeeeesanseeesaces 14 00 to 14 50 
Se Ss SE CD os cemesecoasconcneoasencaceses 19 00 to 20 00 
i i i CE 6ss666e605000ebesesdsetsececeees 9 50 to 1000 
ee I, CD GRD ccccccccescesessvecsesesece 12 50 to 13 00 
Core BSN, BSS GORD ccc cccvcccccseccsevcevccceegesnes 900 to 950 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Feb. 28 


A very large amount of business has developed during the 
past week, involving probably a larger tonnage than ever be 
fore known in this city. It is a rather remarkable fact that the 
large sales have not affected prices 

Pig Iron.—Sales have made a new record within a few days 
Five, ten and fifteen thousand ton lots were frequently taken, 
while lots of 1,000 to 2,500 tons each seem to hardly count in 
tunes like these. These are all legitimate purchases, and to 
meet assured requirements. Prices are unchanged, but they 
are strong and, while they may not advance, the chances of 
a decline are considered too remote to receive serious consid 
eration. For the present Philadelphia and nearby deliveries 
are quoted as follows: No. 1 X foundry, $17.75 to $18.00; No 
2 X foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 plain, $17 to $17.25; 
standard gray forge, $16.25 to $16.50; ordinary gray forge, 
$15.75 to $16; basic, $16.50; low phosphorus, $20 to $20.25 

Finished Material.—Sales are not so numerous, but the bar 
trade has been active and specifications on all materials are 
coming in rapidly. Prices in all departments are absolutely 
firm for Philadelphia and nearby points: Beams, channels and 
angles, according to specifications, 1.7314c to 1.85c; refined iron 
bars, 1.634%c to 1.80c; steel bars, 1.634%c to 1.70c; plates, 
1.73%4c to 1.75¢c. 

Old Material.—In old material ruling quotations are firmly 
maintained, though buyers are still very reluctant to pay the 
prices generally asked. Current quotations for delivery in buy 
er’s yards are about as given below: No. 1 steel scrap, $17.50 
to $17.75; low phosphorus scrap, $20.50 to $21.50; old steel 
axles, $20 to $21; old iron axles, $23.50 to $24; old iron rails, 
$23.50 to $24; old car wheels, $16 to $16.50; choice railroad 
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No. 1 wrought, 21.50 to $22.50; machinery scrap, $15.50 to $16; 
wrought turnings, $15 to $15.50; cast borings, $11.25 to $11.50; 
stove plate, $13.50 to $14; wrought iron pipe, $16.50 to $17. 





NEW YORK. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, 
Room 13815, No. 150 Nassau Sr., l’eb. 28. 


Pig Iron.—Sales made in the local pig iron market during 
the past week made up a large tonnage. Some contracts for 
round lots were taken, mostly of Northern irons, the buyers 
being principally electric and pipe companies, with founders 
buying quite liberally also. The transactions closed called for 
from prompt delivery up to the third quarter, with buying for 
the latter more in evidence than for some time past. Prices 
show practically no change from last week, although occa- 
sionally asking quotations are heard that represent an advance 
of 25 cents per ton over those previously given. In Northern 
irons, No. 2 foundry sold at Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces at 
$16.50 per ton for large lots especially, but it is said small lots 
have changed hands at $16.75. There are some furnaces asking 
$17, but they have made no sales. From the standpoint of 
sales, Southern irons were not as active as during the week 
previous, but No. 2 foundry still commands $13.50 at the 
furnace, with small lots ruling at $13.75. Withal prices show 
a hardening tendency. Makers believe that just as soon as the 
weather moderates a buying movement of good proportions 
will set in, which will make prices advance at least a little. 
Inquiries are excellent, and the genera! market situation looks 
well for improvement. New York quotations at tidewater 
follow: Northern No. 1 foundry, $17.50 to $18; No. 2 foundry, 
$17.25 to $17.50; No. 2 plain, $16.75 to $17; Southern No. 1 
foundry, $17.50 to $17.75; No. 2 foundry, $17 to $17.25; No. 3 
foundry, $16.50 to $16.75; No. 4 foundry, $16 to $16.25. Pig 
iron warrants are as follows: 


Bid Asked 
PRSERED occ svevesccsvesecsscadsabecashl $16.75 $17.00 
OS Ee Ore er en eS 16. 16.75 
SE ps cunsbshcdssencecssmeneeeaewaenhna 16.50 16 
DEE wavcguceesseevegess cbabe chee snneene 16.50 16.90 
June 16.50 


DUT ovace us cepeti oss 0dWees cdtankeey eens wee idle ate 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The week in structural shapes 
showed some improvement over the week previous. Some of 
the large propositions which have been hanging fire for several 
weeks gave unmistakable evidence of reaching the closing 
stage in a very short time. Orders for small lots were very 
satisfactory also, so altogether the month closes even better 
than manufacturers expected a fortnight ago. The plate trade 
is fairly active, though orders taken bear no proportion to 
those in sight. In bars the demand has been mainly confined 
to steel bars, the incentive being the expected advance in prices, 
which was a result of a meeting of the steel bar pool today 
Sheets are very quiet, and new business closed during the week 
was very light. New York prices at tidewater follow: Angles, 
3 to 6 in. x & in. and heavier, 1.74%4c; beams, 3 to I5 in., 
1.74%4c; channels, 3 to 15 in., 1.744%4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 in., 
1.84%4c tees, 3 x % in. and -heavier, 1.79%c; plates, carloads, 
tank, 1.744%4c; flange, 1.84%c; marine and ordinary firebox, 
1.94¥%4c; refined iron bars, 1.64%; soft steel bars, 1.64%4c to 
1.67c; sheets, in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 2.50c 
to 2.55c; galvanized, 3.60c to 3.70c. 

Old Material.—The market retains all of the strong features 
noted in previous reports. For all kinds of scrap material the 
demand is good. Old steel rails, heavy steel scrap, machinery 
cast, and old cast iron wheels, have been the leaders, and good 
prices have been offered. Approximate prices here f. o. b. 
cars follow: 


ee apbixidtdetwielesnenes 2000 to 22 00 
Old steel rails, long lengths,......... ipewdeeaee -. 1600 to 17 00 
SUG GOGEE CAND, GROTE HECCS.. ccc scccccccccasess 15 50 to 16 50 
Relaying rails ............ ee ee ee ... 2100 to 22 00 
Old car wheels ..... : ‘ ; —- 16 00 t6 16 50 
Old iron car axles....... By ; 2100 to 21 60 
I i a aia esses 1800 to 1900 
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Heavy melting sice! scrap 16 00 to 17 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought sct 19 00 to 21 00 
Iren track scrap.... . -» 17 00 to 18 50 
Wrought pipe ..... 13 00 to 1400 
Ordinary fight iron . ieee . 1200 to 18 00 
Cast borings .......... int ; , . 1000 to 10 60 
Wrought turnings ........ ieovanew : -. 1350 to 1400 
No. 1 machinery cast............ om poses 1600 to 16 50 
SORTS PEMOS oc cccccccscnes biraws sane ‘ . 13 50 to 1400 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BinMINGHAM, Ala., Feb. 27, 1905.—The Alabama pig iron 
market shows considerable strength, the demand being healthy 
and inquiry encouraging. It is admitted that sales have been 
made practically covering the possible make for the first half 
of the year. (Quotations are stiffening some, No. 2 foundry 
being quoted at $13.75 to $14, while some inquiry is being 
received here for delivery during the third quarter of the 
year. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has sold consid- 
erable iron in lots averaging 1,000 tons, the sales during the 
past week alone covering the probable make for six to eight 
weeks. Other companies in this district have been selling 
iron right along, while the prospects are bright for a con- 
tinuation of the conditions. ‘elegrams were sent dut the last 
of the past week to selling agents to act with caution in 
making sales on account of the amount of business already on 
hand and the advancing quotations. There is no hustling for 
business perceptible now, as consumers are seeking the manu- 
facturers. 

The talk of the merger of large coal and iron interests of the 
Birmingham district did not have much effect on the market 
as far as the sales of the product go. Very little information 
is to be secured at this end concerning the consolidation of the 
companies heretofore mentioned, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron Co., Alabama properties 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and Alabama Coal & Iron 
Co. Several of the high officials of the companies interested have 
either returned to Birmingham or are on their way back to 
the city, but the only information given out is that the negotia- 
tions are still on. It is inferred that the consummation of the 
deal has been left to banking interests or to the manipulators 
of the scheme. There is much confidence, however, apparent 
among those whd desire the combination brought about and 
some of them assert that it is onlv a matter of time before the 
deal will be consummated. It is known that several Birming- 
ham people profited by the advancing market in stocks of the 
Sloss-Sheffield and Tennessee companies recently. A rumor 
prevails that the entire negotiations were brought about to 
advance stock, but this is vigorously denied. There is a 
division of opinion as to whether the consolidation would be a 
good thing or not for the Birmingham district. An iron man 
of high authority states that if the consolidation is brought 
about, it would be good for the district, as the various plants 
of the combination would certainly be kept in full operation all 
the time. The concern would, he said, be second only to the 
United States Steel Corporation and that there would be of 
necessity a steady operation of plants to keep up not only the 
earning power but to meet the demands for the various 
products. It is not believed that the deal will be brought 
about successfully for a month or two yet. Announcements 
as to control of stock will be made at annual meetings of 
some of the interested companies which are soon to be held. 

The following pig iron quotations prevail in this district: 
No. 1 foundry, $14 to $14.25; No. 2 foundry, $13.75 to $14; 
No. 3 foundry, $13 to $13.50; No. 4 foundry, $12.50 to $13; 
gray forge, $12 to $12.50; No. 1 soft, $14 to $14.25; No. 2 
soft, $13.75 to $14. 

The production in the Birmingham district has again fallen 
off some, two furnaces having fires banked. The strike of the 
union miners, a fire in the Sumter coal mines and a deplorable 
explosion of “dust” in the Virginia coal mines have had con- 
siderable effect on the coal production in this district and as a 
consequence there has been a falling off in the production of 
coke and also iron 
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The “dust” explosion in the Virginia City coal mines caused 
the death of more than 1o1r men, killed 12 mules and did con- 
siderable damage to the mines. The state mine inspector and 
his two assistants are now making an official investigation 
into the explosion. 

There is no change in the steel situation in this State. The 
demand for steel is strong. 

The Birmingham Bridge Co. has been incorporated with John 
C. Forney as president. The capital stock of the company is 
stated at $5,000. As was announced before, the company will 
be the nucleus and entering wedge for the American Bridge 
Co. to this district. It is understood that the company will 
erect a big plant and manufacture structural steel in this 
district. ; 

High officials of the coal and iron companies who have been 
in New York in the conferences looking to a consolidation of 
the interests mentioned, report that there are probabilities of a 
new steel plant and other large plants being erected in this 


district in the next few months. 





The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, | 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Srt., Feb. 28.5 


Pig Tin.—While no changes in prices have occurred of any 
consequence during the past week, the general situation pre- 
sents a more depressed appearance. It is thought that it is 
only a question of time when the light demand from domestic 
sources and continued heavy arrivals will result in further 
declines. The London market for the week was active, with 
prices a little stronger than a week ago. Closing prices today 
follow: Spot, 28.50c to 28.95c; March and April, 28.37'%4c 
to 28.75c; May, 28.25c¢ to 28.62'4c. London’s closings today 
follow: Spot, £131 7s 6d; futures, £130 15s. Arrivals at At- 
lantic ports for February amount to 5,605 tons, with 3,470 tons 
afloat. 

Copper.—The market continues dull and featureless, with 
prices, however, showing no change from last week. The trade 
situation is very quiet London has been active during the 
week and prices are almost identical with those we quoted a 
week ago. Today’s closings follow: Lake, 15%4c to 15%c; 
electrolytic, 15%c to 15%4c; casting, 147%c to 15c. London’s 
closings today follow: Spot, £68 6s 3d; futures, £68 15s. Ex- 
ports for February aggregate 14,034 tons, against 109,683 for 
January. 

Lead.—Market dull and prices unchanged, spot selling at 
4.55c¢ to 4.60c. St. Louis is still 4.35c. London slightly lower 
at £12 3s od. 

Spelter.—There is no change, spot being 6.10c to 6.20c. St. 
Louis remains at 5.97%4c. London cables £24. 

Antimony.—All brands have declined, Cookson’s and Hal- 
let’s being 774c to 8%c, and other brands 7c to 7%c. 

Quicksilver.—We quote $40 per flask of 75 lb. lots of too 
flasks. London is £7 12s 6d. 





The Blair & Young Co., Youngstown, O., which recently 
acquired the plant of the Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., and which 
is capitalized at $400,000, is preparing to enlarge the plant 
very materially. Contracts have already been awarded for the 
erection of a building 200 x 80 ft. and a power house to accom- 
modate a plant of 200 h. p. is under way. This plant will 
provide power for the foundry and machine shop. The main 
offices of the company are in the Frick building, Pittsburg. 





The Atlantic Works, Inc., Philadelphia, recently received an 
order from the Harlan & Hollinsworth Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., for one of its B-11 adjustable bevel band saw machines, 
which bevels 45 degrees each side of the center and has power 
feed. The machine is to be used in the company’s shipyard 
department. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 





The first steam shovel work on Mesabi range open pit mine 
began last week, when Porter Bros. commenced cutting a new 
track into the Burt pit. The arrangements of railway tracks 
to the mine will.be all changed on account of the enormous 


amount of stripping to be taken off this year. Porter Bros 
have 400,000 yards to move by June ist, and Winston & Dear 
have two or three months’ work to close up their 1,000,000- 
yard contract, on which they have been engaged for the past 
two years. The new contract is even larger. Porter Bros. 
who are a firm heretofore largely engaged in contracting for 
the Great Northern railway, have just taken the canal and 
forebay for the Great Northern Power Co., of Duluth, at 
about $300,000, and begin at once. This is to be completed 
during 1905, and is about half earth excavation and half slate 
cutting. The Great Northern Railway & Power Co: is in no 
way associated, though the names are so similar. 

The Pillsbury mine, at Hibbing, Minn., has resumed hoisting 
after a shut down since the fall of 1903. It is employing 
sbout 150 men and will increase this number soon. 

There is every probability of a new railroad along the 
westcrn Mesabi soon. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern has 
been running a survey from its terminus near Hibbing to the 
Mississippi river, about 30 miles, and while it is not stated 
that it will build, there is little doubt of the fact. The road 
will :each the Canisteo lands, recently bought by the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., and will be in the field for whatever other 
traffic it can get there, including the ore of others and the tim- 
ber covering that part of the range. It is supposed that much 
land in that part of the Mesabi is good for farming purposes. 
The Great Northern now touches this region, going as far west 
as the Crosby mine, but no further, though it owns a large 
amount of probable ore bearing lands and some mines through 
Itasca county. 

Two years ago, ore shipments from Minnesota mines to 
Lake Superior commenced on March 24, and it is likely they 
will begin as early this spring. There is very little ice on 
the lake, and the winds of the past week have broken it up 
to within a few miles of Duluth harbor entrance, while Two 
Harbors is clear and doubtless will remain so now, for very 
little ice can form from this time on. It is certain that the 
Duluth & Iron Range road will handle all ore from Eveleth 
this year. Two years ago it was all but that from Fayal 
carried by the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, the last year the 
Tron Range broke into the Adams product, as the other road 
was so crowded with business from the Hibbing district 
that it had to be helped. The situation will be accentuated 
the coming years, and even now is such that ‘t wil! be utterly 
unable to handle anything from east of Mountain Tron in 1905 
Its Hibbing and western ore traffic will be enormous, probably 
up to 7,500,000 tons this season. 





Republic Iron & Steel Co. Furnace. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has decided to erect another 
blast furnace at Youngstown, O. This company now operates 
four furnaces in this district which supply the iron required 
for its Bessemer plant and iron mills. The output of Bessemer 
iron is, however, not sufficient to meet the requirements of its 
stee] works and in the past two years this company has been 
a heavy buyer of iron from Valley furnaces. The output of 
another blast furnace will be sufficient to meet all of the steel 
works requirements and will place the company independent 
of the open market. Another cupola has also been added to its 
Bessemer plant, thus increasing the melt and will materially 
add to the output of its Bessemer .converters 





The Exchange Machine Works Corporation, Birmingham, 
has changed its name to the Vulcan Machine & Foundry Co 
The capital stock was increased from $2,000 to $10,000 
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TURRET SCREW MACHINE. 





The illustration shows a turret screw machine of new 
design by the Warner & Swasey Co., of Cleveland, this size 
being one of a complete line of this type of machines made 
by the firm. The machine takes bar stock up to 354 in. 
diameter, through the automatic chuck. The travel of the 
turret slide is 14 in. The swing over bed is 20 in. 

The head and bed are cast in one piece, insuring the great- 
est strength and rigidity. The cone has three steps for a 
4 in. belt, is geared 1.85 to 1 and back-geared 7.44 to 1; the 
back gear being engaged and disengaged by friction clutches 
There are twelve spindle speeds giving from 15 to 156 r. p. m 

The automatic chuck and the power roller feed handle bar 
stock of any shape. The chuck is operated by the long lever 
seen in front of the head. This lever works through a sys- 
tem of compound levers giving a powerful movement for 
closing the jaws, and the same lever also engages and dis- 
engages the roller feed. The chuck jaws are adjustable for 
variations from regular size to 1-16 in. smaller. An outer 
stock support accompanies the machine. The turret saddle 
has a supplementary taper base, and the center of the tool 
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The pan and oil reservoir are of large dimensions. The 
geared pump delivers a copious flow of oil to the cutting tools 
for both the turret and carriage, through two systems of pip- 
ing. It operates when the machine is ronning in either direc- 
tion. , 

A double friction countershaft arranged for belt drive 
accompanies the machine as regularly furnished. A motor 
drive can readily be applied. The net weight of the machine 
is about 6,000 Ib. 





The Maryland Steel Co., of Sparrow's Point, Md., shipped 
last week on the Norwegian steamer Drot for Bocas del Toro 
7,128 steel rails, 14,400 splice bars, 34 kegs of bolts and 45,240 
channel ties, valued at $40,466. For Port Barrios, Guatemala, 
the Drot carried 7,110 steel rails, 14,000 splice bars and 718 
kegs of spikes, valued at $44,427. The entire shipment is 
understood to be a duplicate order of the cargo that was lost 
on the steamer Buckingham, which vessel went ashore on 
Roncador reef about two months ago. The material for 
Bocas del Toro is for a railroad from that point to the interior 
fruit plantations of that section of Panama, and is being built 
by the United Fruit Co. The Port Barrios shipment is in- 

















THE WARNER & SWASEY CO.’S NEW SCREW MACHINE 


holes in the turret can be adjusted to the exact height of the 
center of spindle. Taper gibs, fitted the whole length of the 
saddle on each side, provide means of adjusting the slide 
sidewise. The turret slide is equipped with geared auto 
matic feed, with four changes in either direction, and allow 
ing from 20 to 102 revolutions of spindle to feed one inch 
The turret is hexagonal in form, has six tool holes 2% in 
diameter, and has also bolt holes for attaching tools to th 


faces. It is so arranged that stock of any diameter smaller 


than the tool holes can pass entirely through. The index 
ring 13 nearly the full diameter of the turret and the locking 
bolt is placed directly under the working tool. Independent 


adjustable stops are provided for each face of turret 

The carriage has a geared automatic cross feed, with four 
changes in either direction, from 61 to 306 revolutions of 
spindle to feed one inch; and has also a hand longitudinal 
feed. A tool post for holding, forming and turning tools, and 
a cutting-off tool holder are provided. 

The geared feeds insure a positive drive and any one of the 
changes is instantly available by shifting a lever. The turret 
and carriage feeds are independent of each other, and both 
have adjustable automatic trips. 


tended for new construction on the railroad now building 
toward Guatemala City. 





W. R. Holloway, United States Consul-General, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, under date of January 12, writes to the depart 
ment of commerce: “During the last two months the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. laid 60,000 tons of steel rails. The hurry 
was prompted by the duty of $7 a ton to be imposed on 
foreign rails entering Canada, and in order .to avoid as much 
of it as possible the company had to engage extra gangs of 
men and keep them working against the coming of winter. 
Che rails were ordered in the United States for prompt ship- 
ment. Delivery began late in October, and at once 100 gangs 
of men were placed at work, distributed over the entire line.” 


[he Canadian government has paid the Lake Superior Cor 
poration $60,000, representing bounty at the rate of $3.00 a ton 
on steel rails manufactured at the Soo. The bounty was 
supposed to apply only to structural steel, but the Corporation 
argued that it should be paid on steel rails as well, and its 
contention was sustained by the legal department of the 
government. 
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New Open-Hearth Furnaces, Blooming Mill and Structural 
Steel Plant of the Illinois Steel Co. 





The territory tributary to Chicago will be more 
independent of eastern markets than ever, for its supply 
of finished iron and steel products, a few months hence, on 
the completion of the Illinois Steel Co.’s structural mill at 
South Chicago, which will roll all sizes and shapes up to 15- 
in. channels and I beams. The new construction under way 
at these works includes an open-hearth plant with a capacity 
of 20,000 tons per month; a blooming mill capable of rolling 
25,000 tons of blooms and billets per month, and a structural 
mill with a capacity of 12,000 tons to 15,000 tons of shapes 
per month. The machinery and equipment for a 49-in. uni- 
versal plate mil] are also on the ground, but erection work 
on this plant has been postponed for an indefinite period. 
A new refractory plant is also under construction, which 
will have a capacity of 13 tons a day, sufficient to furnish 


the Eastern trunk lines also pass through the district on their 
way into Chicago, while Western and Southern roads tap it 
by means of two belt railways, thus affording shipping facili- 
ties in every direction which are unrivaled in any manu- 
facturing center in the United States. 

The structural mill at South Chicago will be the only one 
west of Pittsburg rolling so wide a range of shapes, and its 
completion will considerably strengthen the Illinois Steel Co. 
in its hold on Western trade. The new buildings are located 
in the northwest corner of the South Works, north of the 
slip which serves the ore docks. The present blast furnace 
capacity is more than ample to supply the needs of the seven 
additional open-hearth furnaces with hot metal when this is 
used; and both the open-hearth plant and the blooming mill 
have been designed with a capacity sufficiently large to supply 
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FIG. I.—PLAN OF OPEN-HEARTH BUILDING AND GAS PRODUCERS 


the old and new open-hearth plants with their supply of re- 
fractories. There will be three calcining cupolas designed 
and built by the company’s engineers. Thomas Carlin & 
Sons, Allegheny, Pa., will furnish the wet and dry pans. 

The other departments of the South Works that have 
been in operation for some years include 10 blast furnaces, a 
3-vessel converter plant, 10 open-hearth furnaces, a rail mill 
with a capacity of 60,000 tons of standard sections per month, 
slabbing mill with a capacity of 20,000 tons a month, a com- 
bination 90-in. and 132-in, plate mill with a capacity of 10,- 
000 tons a month, cement plant, power stations, electric 
plant, foundry, machine shops, etc. A new cement plant has 
just been completed by the Illinois Steel Co. at Buffington, 
Ind., nine miles south of South Chicago. 

The Calumet region, of which South Chicago is a part, is 
rapidly becoming an important iron and steel producing cen- 
ter, a number of mills and furnaces having been built by vari- 
ous interests in this district in the last few years. Its eligibil- 
ity as a location for works of this character lies in the ex- 
cellent harbor at South Chicago, with its extensive dock area, 
and the navigability of the Calumet River for some dis- 
tance from its mouth at 87th street, permitting vessels of the 
heaviest draught to discharge their ore cargoes immediately 
into the stockpiles of the blast furnaces. The tracks of all 


the 48-in. universal plate mill with its raw product when the 
latter is erected. 
Open-Hearth Furnaces. 

The open-hearth furnaces, of which there are seven, are of 
the stationary type, with 50 tons capacity, and are erected in 
one line, as shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The furnaces are built 
on concrete foundations, and have hearths measuring 14 ft. 
by 32 ft. The bottoms of the uptakes are provided with slag 
pockets, easy access to which has been provided through the 


lower floor. Three charging doors and two inspection or re- 
pair doors are built in front of the furnaces proper, while the 
back has two small doors The extension of the 


charging floors around the back of the furnaces affords 
convenient approach to these doors and the tapping passages. 
The regenerative chambers and the reversing valves are lo- 
cated below the charging floor, being built of structural steel 
and concrete and away from the furnaces. The air chambers 
are 10 ft. 10 in. wide, 22 ft. long and 15 ft. 7 in. high; while 
the gas chambers are 7 ft. 11 in. high, 22 ft. long and 15 ft. 
7 in. high. The flues of the reversing valves enter the stack 
at its base. The stack is built of steel and brick-lined, being 
160 ft. and 5 ft. diameter inside the brick work. 

The charging floor, which is the floor of the furnace build- 
ing, is 75 ft. wide and 562 ft. 6 in. long. The floor of the 
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FIG. 2 POURING FLOOR OF NEW OPEN-HEARTH PLANT 


pouring building is 13 ft. lower than the charging floor, and 
is 60 ft. wide and 562 ft. 6 in. long. The charging boxes are 
brought from the stock yard to the charging room by loco- 
motive and their contents deposited in the furnaces by means 
of two Wellman low-type charging machines, traveling on 
tracks the full length of the building. The hot metal cars 
from the blast furnaces come to the charging floor over a 
single track, and their contents are emptied into a 75,000-Ib. 
pouring ladle, the filled ladles being carried to the furnace by 
a 60-ton Whiting electric overhead traveling crane which spans 
the building. The main hoist of this crane is provided with 
hooks to fit the trunions on the ladles. The hoisting is done 
by a two-drum trolley with the hoisting chains outside the 
girders. For tipping the ladles in charging the furnaces and 
also for making repairs around the furnaces, a 10-ton auxil- 
iary hoist is placed on a separate trolley between the girders 

On the pouring floor are the ladles and repairing pits, one 
standard gauge and one narrow gauge track, with the neces 
sary cross-overs; 


1 
} 


two pouring platforms and their car push 





ers, and two 100-ton Wellman-Seaver-Morgan overhead 
traveling ladle cranes, as well as 10-ton hydraulic jib cranes— 
one for each furnace—for handling spouts, platforms, etc. 
The ladle pits have been made shallow, that the work of re- 
moving the hot cinder may be expedited, the cinder being 
lifted into cars by means of the jib cranes. Underneath the 
pouring platforms are located the car pushers for spotting the 
cars preparatory to pouring. The two 100-ton electric travel- 
ing cranes are equipped for hoisting and carrying the filled 
ladles from the furnaces to any of the pouring locations, and 
for placing the ladles on their respective stands over the dif- 
ferent pits. The two drums of the 100-ton main hoist trolley 
are separated enough to allow the hoist chains, as well as the 
guides, to pass down on the outside of the bridge girders, 
so as to allow the 25-ton auxiliary hoist carriage to be placed 
between the girders and travel their full length, so that this 
hoist can tip the ladle in either direction 

On the west side of the open-hearth building a 15-ton full 
gantry crane built by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., of Phila 








FIG. 3 CHARGING FLOOR OF OPEN-HEARTH PLANT 


WITH OO-TON CRANE AND THE CHARGING MACHINES. 
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FIG. 4.—TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH OPEN-HEARTH AND GAS PRODUCER PLANTS. 


delphia, for handling molds, stools, scrap, etc. This crane 
bridges part of the mold yard proper and two standard gauge 
tracks. It has a span of 70 ft. and a runway of &5s0 ft. 

The stock yard for the open-hearth plant contains 8 stand- 
ard gauge and 10 narrow gauge tracks. The raw material is 
brought in on the former and where practicable loaded direct 
into the charging boxes, which are afterwards weighed and 
hauled over the narrow gauge track to the charging floor of 
the furnaces. 

Producer Plant— Soaking Pits. 

The producer plant for the open-hearth furnaces consists 
of 28 12-ft. (outside diameter) Morgan Construction Co. gas 
producers, which are located east of the open-hearth plant 
They are arranged in groups of four to each furnace. These 
producers are equipped with the George feed and with mod- 
ern coal handling devices, the latter being more fully de- 
scribed in connection with the producers for the blooming 
and structural mills, of which they are duplicates. 








FIG. 5.—GAS PRODUCER PLANT, 





The ingots, the average weight of which is 6,000 Ib., after 
being cast on cars are transferred to the stripper house lo- 
cated north of the open-hearth furnaces. Here the molds are 
removed, and the ingots after being weighed on the track 
scale are taken to the soaking pits. They are stripped by 
means of an electric overhead traveling ingot stripper having 
a span of 40 ft. It was designed and built by the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co 

The. building covering the soaking pits is 266 ft. 8 in 
long x 64 ft. 8 in. wide, with a lean-to over the reversing 
valves, 20 ft. wide and extending the full length of the build- 
ing. At each group of pits a platform is provided in the 
lean to, level with the top of the pits, on which are located 
stands for operating the controlling valves. The main build- 
ing is provided with crane runways for two vertical charging 
machines built by the Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., 
for charging and drawing the pits. These machines are of 
74 tons capacity, and have a lift of t5 ft. For the gripping 

of the tongs and all other movements electric motors 
are empleyed. All pit covers are operated from one 
pulpit located alongside the main building. There 
are four soaking pits, each with four holes, which 
are 6 ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. Each hole has a capacity of 
four 22-in. x 25-in. ingots, or six 18-in. x 20-in 
ingots. The pits are arranged in two groups, which 
are 39 x 40 ft. outside of brick work, and are north 
of the blooming mill. The gas reversing valve is 
of the butterfly type. In addition each hole is inde 
pendently controlled by mushroom valves. Track 
inlets are provided on the outside of each group to 
permit the charging crane to handle the ingots and 
place them in the pits without carrying them over 
any other pit, cover or machinery for operating the 
same. A structural floor covers all the regenerative 
chambers as well as supports the covers and their 
hydraulic operating mechanism. The tops of the pits 
are strengthened with a layer of rails, placed side by 
side, with plates on top to prevent any damage from 
falling ingots. A track alongside the soaking pits 
is traversed by an electrically driven pot car for 
receiving the ingots. By means of a hydraulic lift 
at the approach table of the 40-in. blooming mill, the 
ingot is deposited upon the table to be run to the 
mill and rolled. 
The slag is wheeled through a tunnel alongside the 
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furnaces to another tunnel running at right angles, 
where it is deposited in a box, lifted by means of an 
electrically driven winch and dropped into a chute 
emptying into cars below. Each furnace is well tied 
by corner binders and rods. The dimensions are 
4o ft. 2 in. x 39 ft. 1% in. outside the brick work, 
the height being 18 ft. 6 in. from bottom to top of 
pits. The stack is built of steel and brick-lined, 
being 4 ft. in diameter inside of brick work and 100 
ft. high. 
Blooming Mill. —' 

The blooming mill building is of irregular shape, its 
extreme dimensions being 440 x 275 ft. The 40-in. 
blooming mill with tables and manipulators was 
built by the United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg. This mill is of the reversing type, and 
is designed to roll beam blanks up to 12 x 15 in., and 
intermediate square sections down to 4-in. billets. 
The rolls are cast steel and weigh 28,000 lb. each 
Che roll housings are made of a special mixture of air 
furnace iron and weigh 86,000 lb. each. The shoe plates 
are made especially heavy to insure great rigidity, 
and weighing 2,100 lb. per lineal foot, with a total 
length of 45 ft. 7 in. and a total weight of 192,000 lb 
[he pinions for driving the mill are steel castings 
with staggered teeth 40 in. pitch diameter. The 
pinion housings, fillings and pinions weigh 197,000 Ib 
(he driving crab is of very substantiol construction, 
weighing complete 15 tons. The total length of the 
mill is 53 ft., extreme height above foundations 20 
ft.. and the total weight 860,000 lb. The screws for 
operating the top are of high carbon steel, 11 in. diameter, 14 
in. pitch, and are driven by an electric screw-down of a new 
design, operated by a 75-h. p. motor with magnetic brake, the 
speed of lift being about 10 ft. per minute. The rolls are 30 in. 
smallest diameter; 90 in. long; 21 in. neck diameter; 22 in 
length, with wabblers 20% in. diameter and 10 in. long. The 
top roll is balanced by means of hydraulic cylinders under con 
stant line pressure, having an independent accumulator attach 
ment. The windows of the housings are wide enough to allow 
the changing of rolls through them without dismantling the mill 
Che front and rear mill tables are of exceptionally heavy con 
struction, the rollers being 16 in. diameter and 96 in. long be- 
tween journals. The side guards of the front table opposite 
the manipulator and extending to the mill end of the table 
are made in sections of steel castings to withstand the 
heavy blows from the ingots as they are turned by the Ken- 
nedy manipulator. The lengths of the front and back tables 
from the center of the mill rolls are 59 ft. 2 in. each table 
being driven by bevel gearing from line shafts direct con- 
nected to one I2 x 12 crane type reversing engine, one ro! 
each table. The approach table extends from the soaking 
pits to the mill table, and is 70 ft. long, being made in parallel 
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FIG. 6.—THE SOAKING PITS 


halves, one half being the ingot run and the other half an 
idler table fo carry the nearly finished billet or slab shapes 
The ingot run contains solid forged steel rollers, 16 in. in 
diameter and 45 in. long, which are driven through mitre 
gears by a 50-h. p. Westinghouse motor. This motor is con- 
trolled from the pulpit at the beginning of the approach table, 
the same operator also controlling the pot car and the tilting 
Chere also has been placed at a distance of 37 ft. 
5 in. before the mill a supplementary single prong manipula- 
tor which has vertical and horizontal motions, to assist the 


of same 


Kennedy manipulator in turning and straightening the blooms 
and billets, thus dispensing with the labor in this connec- 
tion formerly done by a man with forks. The roller adjust- 
ment, the motions of the two manipulators, and the reversing 
and controlling of the table engines, are all governed by op- 
erators on the rollers’ pulpit, which is located right above the 
mill table, about 45 ft. from the rolls. 
Blooming Mill Engine. 

The blooming mill is driven by a twin horizontal reversing 
engine built by the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg. It is of the 
direct type, the connection to the mill being made to the end 
of the crank shaft. The shaft is carried in three bearings 
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FIG. 7.—-BLOOMING MILL SOAKING PITS. 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF COVER. 
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FIG, 8.—PLAN OF BLOOMING MILL AND STRUCTURAL MILL. 
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and has the disc and crank pin at one end and a center return 
crank near the other end which is located next to the mill. 
The crank shaft is a single forging with a 6-in. axial hole 
drilled through its entire length. 

The cylinders are 55 in. in diameter, 60 in. stroke, equipped 
with valves of the piston type. The bushings or seats for the 
piston valves are cast separate and are fitted in the steam 
chest. The piston valves are a separate piece for each end of 
cylinder and are connected by the valve stem; the packing is 
one broad ring the width of the piston. Piston valves are 
eperated by a reversing link motion, triple eccentrics being 
used to drive each link. The two outside eccentrics have the 
same angular advance and are in effect one eccentric; they 
connect through the straps and rods to the bottom end of the 
link, the middle to the top end of the link. This arrange- 
ment avoids all side strains, as all connections from the eccen- 
trics to links are made in a straight line. The links are re- 
versed by a steam operating cylinder, the power from which 
is transmitted by a pair of links to the tumbling shaft. An 
oil check cylinder directly in line with the steam cylinder has 
its piston on the same rod. The valve which distributes the 
steam to the operating cylinder and the valve which by- 
passes the oil in the check cylinder are on the same stem or 
valve rod. This rod is controlled through a floating lever 
by the operator’s lever and the motion from the operating 
cylinder piston. With this arrangement the links can be 
shifted to any position by the engineer and held there with- 
out further effort. 

The piston rods are of hollow forged steel. The pistons, 
which are of cast steel and of “umbrella” pattern, are held 
on the rods between a forged collar and a large nut. Piston 
rods extend through the rear cylinder head and are sup- 
ported by a block with an adjustable shoe. In this way the 
body of the piston is carried clear of the walls of the cylin- 
der and only the cast iron packing ring comes in contact. The 
slide stand for the afore-mentioned shoe is made so that it 
can be quickly moved back when the cylinder head is taken 
off. 


Bloom and Billet Shears. 


The 42-in. hydraulic up-cut bloom shear is of the standard 
type of the United Engineering & Foundry Co. and was built 
by that company. It has a capacity to cut 12 x 12-in. hot 
blooms, and is equipped with constant pressure push back 
cylinders. The stroke of the shear is 19 in. and the total 
weight about 210,000 lb. This shear is intended for cropping 
ends of the ingots that may be split from being rolled; also 
for cutting long billets in two, as well as being an emer- 
gency shear in case the regular shear should be out of or- 
der. It is placed at a distance of 101 ft. 8 in. from the mill. 
Beyond it, at a distance of 72 ft. 6 in., is located the regular 
billet shear with 45-in. blades for cutting beam blanks, blooms, 
billets and slabs to required length. This is a 26-in. 3-cylinder 
hydrauiic shear with a capacity to cut 4-in. billets and up to 
10 x 30-in. slabs hot. The stroke is 16 in. and there is a spe- 
cially designed stop, driven by an electric motor, which regu- 
lates the quantity of water used, making the shear one of the 
most economical of its type. The hydraulic valves are ar- 
ranged so that the middle cylinder can be used on the light 
work, and all three cylinders when the shear is being operated 
at its maximum capacity. This shear is capable of a pres- 
sure of 500 tons, and the total weight is about 150,000'lb. All 
the shear tables, as well as the loading tables, are driven by 
electric motors, the main shear table by a 50-h. p. Westing- 
house motor, and the tilting and loading table by a 25-h. p. 
motor. The rear shear table is 15 ft. long, with rollers 12 in. 
center to center, so as to convey short lengths. It is a tipping 


table, having its fulcrum in the back, the front being raised 
or lowered by hydraulic cylinders under control of the shear 
man. In its highest position this table is level, and at the 
By this arrangement 


same clevation as the front shear table. 
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the operator is enabled to shear the last pass of each ingot 
to the greatest useful length by supporting the piece in the 
level position until the knife descends and severs it. The 
table also has a sliding motion longitudinally and under the 
control of the shear man. This enables the operator to pro- 
vide an opening between the end of the table and shear knife 
large enough to drop the scrap into the conveyor below. A 
disappearing idle roller is also provided to fill the space be- 
tween the loading table and the shear table when in the for- 
ward position, which prevents short pieces from dropping 
down between the tables. The loading table extends beyond 
the shear table and is 19 ft. long. At the center is a steam 
pusher for pushing the product across the table and down 
an incline on to cars. An adjustable stop is placed behind 
the pusher. The motors driving the rear shear and loading 
tables, as well as the hydraulic machinery for pushing the 
car which spaces them in front of the loading chute on the 
table, and the manipulation of the rear stop, are controlled by 
one operator on an elevated platform, which affords him a 
clear view of all this machinery. The same operator also 
controls the weighing table, which is 12 ft. long and extends 
beyond the loading table. All the shear and loading tables 
are spanned by a three-motor, 30-ton Whiting electric over- 
head traveling crane. Over the mill and engine is a 50-ton 
Whiting electric traveling crane 
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HYDRAULIC SHEARS IN DISTANCE 


wheel pressure pumps, an accumulator, air compressor, 
etc. There are two crank-and-fly-wheel pumping engines of 
the 3-cylinder compound fork-frame type with Corliss valve 
gear and double-acting outside center-packed water ends. 
Che general appearance of these engines is shown in Fig. 12. 
Each engine has one 22-in. high-pressure steam cylinder and 
two 34-in. low-pressure cylinders, one on each side of the 
high-pressure cylinder, all three being bolted directly to the 
frames. The pump cylinders are connected to the steam 
cylinders by heavy cast iron housings, the piston rods joined 
by heavy screwed couplings. Two fly-wheels are mounted be- 
tween the frames and a deep cast iron bed plate extends the 
entire length of the machine. This bed plate forms the lower 
member of a truss, of which the upper member comprises the 
frame, cylinder, housing and pump end, resulting in excep- 
tional stiffness—greater, in fact, on account of the truss con- 
struction, than if a deeper bed plate and stiffer rods were 
used for joining the parts together. The three-cylinder ar- 
rangement is adopted for two reasons: It allows a fair 
higher ratio of low-pressure cylinders to high-pressure cylin- 
ders, and consequently a lower cut-off in the high pressure 
cylinder without uneven distribution of frame loads than 
would be possible with the standard cross-compound ma- 
chine. The advantage of a late cut-off in the high-pressure 





South of the blooming mill, extending west 
from the mill building a distance of 400 ft., is 
located a billet yard, used for storing and marking 
billets. This yard is traversed by a 10-ton Whiting 
half-gantry crane, having a span of 70 ft. and 
a runway of 225 ft., which may later be increased 
to 300 ft. From the top of the rail on the ground 
level to the track on the side of the blooming mill 
building the height is 28 ft. 7 in. After the billets 
are ready for the market the crane deposits them 
in cars beneath it. 

Pump House 

Adjoining the mill building proper is located a 

pump house, which is commanded by a 12%4-ton 














Whiting overhead electric traveling crane In 
this building are two Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon fly 


FIG. I0 MANIPULATOR OF 40-IN. BLOOMING MILI 
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FIG. II.—-THE 55 X 60-IN. PISTON VALVE, DIRECT CONNECTED, REVERSING ENGINE, THE BUILDER, THE MESTA MACHINE CO., HAS 
FURNISHED A 50 x 60-IN. ENGINE OF SAME TYPE FOR THE UNIVERSAL MILL AT SOUTH CHICAGO, 


cylinder is important in this case because of the occasional 
necessity that the machine be self-starting, in which case 
the late high-pressure cut-off, with the cranks 120 degrees 
apart, is of material assistance in getting the machines quickly 
under way. The other advantage of the three-cylinder ar- 
rangement is that it permits the use of a triplex pump end, 
giving a more uniform flow than is obtainable from a duplex 
double-acting pump end. For high pressures a uniform rate 
of flow during the whole revolution is very important, since 
air chambers are not practicable and fluctuations of flow are 
as a result felt throughout the system. 

Among other features of the engines are the crank shafts, 
which are of the marine type, each being machined up com- 
plete from a single forging and thus avoiding the joints— 
a weak feature of a built-up shaft. The frames are of the 
double-bearing type, with quarter boxes fitted for wedge and 
screw take-up. The cross heads are of the box type and of 
cast steel, and are provided top and bottom with large bab- 
bitted slippers working in bored guides. The Corliss steam 
valve gear has a dash-pot release and an end-adjustable cut- 
off on the high-pressure cylinder, while the low-pressure 
gear is of the fixed cut-off type, without the release. Each of 








these machines has a capacity of 50 revolutions of 825 gallons 
per minute against 750-lb. pressure, using steam at a pressuré 
of 120 to 135 Ib. at the throttle, the steam consumption under 
these conditions being less than half that obtainable from 
duplex compound pumps of the same capacity, such as have 
been used generally heretofore on this service. 

Che introduction of fly-wheel pumping engines marks an 
advance in economy in this branch of steel plant work. These 
pumping engines have been built by the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gor- 
don Co., of Cincinnati, which makes a specialty of fly-wheel 
pumping engines for services .of moderate capacity, such as 
have been heretofore largely given over to compound duplex 
pumps. These pumps have a capacity of 825 gallons per 
minute against a water pressure of 750 lb. per sq. in., with 
a rotative speed of 50 revolutions per minute. With steam at 
135 lb. per sq. in. on the throttle, these pumps are guaranteed 
to deliver water at the required pressure, and subject to the 
fluctuations of demand peculiar to mill service with entire safety 
and to consume not to exceed 18 lb. of steam per h. p. per hour 

Rolling Mill Gas Producers. 
he producer plant for the blooming and structural mills 


is situated north of the blooming mill, and consists of twelve 


FIG. I12.—A 3-CYLINDER, COMPOUND, FORK FRAME PUMP. 
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10 ft. Morgan gas producers. Coal is delivered to both this 
plant and the producers for the open-hearth furnaces, and 
deposited in concrete coal bins and elevated by coal convey- 
ing machinery built by the. Interstate Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, and conveyed to a large hopper of 100 tons ca- 
pacity, under which is a crane runway having two coal cranes 
running the entire length of each building. Each crane has 
a coal bin attachment with a capacity of 5 tons and feeds 
each individual hopper on the producers of 1000 Ib. capacity. 
lhe operator on these cranes regulates the valves on the large 
coal bin and bin on the cranes. 
Boiler House. 

The boiler plant consists of 24 type G Stirling water tube 
boilers in 400-h. p. units, set in 12 batteries. Each boiler con- 
tains approximately 4,000 sq. ft. of heating surface, 
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tables is done by a crank motion, electrically driven. Two 
50 h. p Westinghouse railway motors are connected series 
parallel for the transverse drive, and one so-h. p. Westing- 
house railway motor for the roller drive The speed of the 
rollers is 350 ft. per minute. The back tables have two 30 
h. p. Westinghouse railway motors connected series parallel 


| 
| 
| 


for the transverse drive, and one 30 h. p. Westinghouse rail- 
way motor for the roller drive. As the product elongates to- 
ward the finishing end of this train, inclined chutes are pro- 
vided on each side of the mill, in addition to the back travel- 
ing tables, to receive the long ends of the material rolled, so 
as to permit rolling up to 200 ft. or over in length. 

The mills will be driven by twin tandem compound re- 
versing engines under construction by the William Tod Co., 
of Youngstown, O., and will be completed in the latter part of 





and is constructed for 150 lb. working pressure. The 
stacks, 12 in number, are 72 in. diameter x 150 ft 
high above the grate level, there being one stack set 
over each battery. Each boiler is equipped with 
the Playford stoker made by the Rosedale Foundry 
& Machine Co., Allegheny, Pa. The equipment for 
this plant consists of 32 Playford chain grate stokers 
of the latest design. Each of these contains 94 sq. ft 
of effective grate area, and is fitted with automatic 
air baftles at the bridge wall. The stokers are also 
equipped with a patented water gate for the control 
of the fuel from the coal hopper. This feature pre 
vents back firing in the coal hopper. All the driving 
gears are made of cast steel. The stoker construc- 
tion is made of extra heavy material. The boilers 
are set two in a battery, and ample passageway left 
between each battery for easy access. The power to 
operate the stokers will consist of eight electric 
driven motors, and each métor when in use will oper- 
ate eight stokers, four motors will be in operation at 
one time, leaving the remaining four motors in 
reserve in case of accident. These motors are con- 
nected to the line shaft in such a manner that in case 
one motor gives out, the reserve motor can be 
instantly connected. lwo traveling conveyors made 
by Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburg, are used for convey 
ing coal to the stokers. The ashes are carried in an 
electrically driven ash car underneath the boilers 
to an inclined ash hoist, the operator depositing the 
ashes in a skip car which is hoisted by an electrical 
winch and dumped into the car below. The main 
building of the boiler house is 50 x 60 ft., with a 
lean-to 15 x 460 ft. 
Structural Mill. 

The structural mill consists of 32-in. two-high re- 
versing roughing mill and a 28-in. three-high finish- 
ing mill, which was designed by the Illinois Steel 
Co.’s engineers and built by the Mesta Machine Co., 














Pittsburg. The 32-in. mill rolls are 78 in. long and 
the smallest diameter is 25 in. The 28-in. mill rolls 
are 66 in. long. By having reversing engines on 
the 28-in. finishing mill it is contemplated to have a 27-in. 
universal mill to take the place of the finishing stands, 
enabling the company to roll flats and universal plates from 
6 in. to 18 in. wide up to 100 ft. long. The train of the 28-in. 
mill consists of two stands of rolls which are three high, and 
a finishing stand two-high, with two traveling lifting tables 
electrically driven, transversing each side of the finishing mill 
In connection with the latter tables there are two traveling 
tables, one on each side of the mill, which follow up with the 
main lifting table for the purpose of receiving the ends of 
the product. These tables are controlled by the operator on 
the pulpits connected with the main traveling tables. Each 
of these tables is so ft. long, with rollers 12 in. in diameter, 
the average spacing being 40 in. The lifting on the front 


FIG. 13 THE 3-CYLINDER HYDRAULIC BLOOM SHEAR. 


the year. The engines will be 36 in. and 62 in. diameters and 


52-in. stroke. They are designed for a speed from 150 to 
75 r. p.m. The low pressure cylinders will be next to the 
bed plate and all balancing of rotating and reciprocating 
masses will be done in the cranks. The weight of the piston 
rods will be carried outside of the cylinders on adjustable 
shoes. 

Che 32-in. mill building is 76 x 190 ft. long, with crane 
runways supporting a 40-ton electric traveling crane having a 
span of 71 ft. 6 in. built by the Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O. The 28-in. finishing mill building is 76 x 226 ft. 
long, with crane runways supporting an 8o-ton crane built 
by the same company, having a span of 71 ft. 6 in. This 
building has been made longer at the finishing end of the 28-in. 
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train than is shown in the illustration, Fig. 8. This was 
done to give the necessary room for the installation of an 
additional engine for driving the finishing stand only, should 
it be decided later to do this, which will greatly increase this 
speed of rolling on this train. 
Roll Changing 

To facilitate the rapid changing of the 28-in. mill rolls, 
the Illinois Steel Co.’s engineers have departed from the 
usual custom which made necessary the shutting down of 
the mill, and have adopted a very interesting innovation. 
North of the Tod engines and of the 28-in. mill building, 
space has been reserved for a roll changing floor. Here a 
duplicate set of housings and guides for the 3-high mill 
have been placed on shoes and when it is necessary to run the 
mill on different sections the required rolls are fitted in on 
this floor. The housings and rolls that have been in operation 
are then removed complete from the mill shoes by means of 
the 80-ton crane spanning the building, the duplicate set being 
transferred immediately afterward. 

The structural mill is located in direct line with the 40-in. 
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FIG, 14.--ELEVATION OF COAL HANDLING PLANT. 


blooming mill, the 32-in. roughing mill being 452 ft. 1% in. 
from the center of the blooming mill rolls to the center of 
the roughing rolls, or 278 ft. from the 3-cylinder bloom and 
billet shear. The blooming and roughing mills are con- 
nected, after leaving the shears, by a roller table with rollers 
30 in. x 15 in. diameter, and 22 in. center, to permit the roll- 
ing of all material direct where it can possibly be done. The 
blooms that are not thus rolled direct are conveyed from this 
table and placed in the reheating furnaces by two traveling 
overhead 5-ton charging machines, to be reheated for the 
structural mill. The trolleys of these machines are of the re- 
volving type. There are three reheating furnaces of the 
regenerative type, with hearths 14 ft. in width, 31 ft. in 
length and with six 3-ft. charging doors in front. The 
above-mentioned table and the reheating furnaces are in- 
cluded in a building 52 ft. in width by 206 ft. 6 in. in length, 
with a lean-to 44 ft. 6 in. covering the furnaces, which is a 
continuation of the building covering the blooming mill shears 
and tables. 

One hundred and seventy-five ft. away from the 28-in. finishing 
mill will be located the hot saw, and 1oo ft. beyond this saw, 
in line on the opposite side between the hot beds, is a second 
These saws will be of the company’s own design 
Roller tables connect the saws with the 


hot saw. 
and manufacture. 
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mill. The building spanning these tables is 72 x 120 ft. 
After being sawed, the material is swept sideways on the two 
hot beds, which are 8o ft. by 96 ft. The stock is then gradual- 
ly pushed forward to another roller table at the opposite end 
of the bed, which carries it to the storage yard. Here it is 
run through movable angle or beam and channel straighten- 
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FIG, I5.—-BLOOMING MILL BOILER HOUSE—CROSS SECTION SHOWING 
COAL CONVEYOR, 


ers, cut to length, and placed in cars for shipment or in the 
yard storage. The hot bed second from the rolls will be com- 
manded by a 100-ton overhead traveling crane, as will also 


the storage yard. 





According to the terms of the contract made by Secretary 
Morton with the Midvale Steel Co., for armor plate, it is stipu- 
lated that the company must first demonstrate its capacity 
for making armor plate by making prompt deliveries on the 
contract of 1903, which deliveries are to begin on August 15 
next. If this contract is fulfilled, the Midvale Steel Co. will 
receive approximately one-eighth of the armor to be sup- 
plied for the battleship New Hampshire and the armored 
cruisers North Carolina and Montana. The 1,000 tons 
awarded the Midvale Steel Co. will, it is understood, be taken 
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FIG. 16.—CROSS SECTION OF BOILERS SHOWING PLAYFORD STOKER. 


from the amount awarded to the Bethlehem Steel Co., which 
received 5,666 tons out of the total of 7,828 tons. The Mid- 
vale Steel Co. is understood to be actively engaged in solicit- 
ing orders from foreign governments. 
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CHEMISTRY IN FOUNDRY PRACTICE.* 


BY N. W. SHED. 


The last fifteen years has brought a great change in the 
making of cast iron. Before 18go little attention was given to 
the different grades of cast iron, but since that time ma- 
chinery manufacturers have demanded a hard, wear resist- 
ing metal and also a soft metal which may be easily machined. 
The control of this metal is governed by its chemical com- 
position and for this reason chemists have come from the 
blast furnace and steel making plants to the foundry. Be- 
fore 1890 the chemist was looked upon as an ornament or a 
fad and most foundry men wondered why they were allowed 
to exist, and to some foundrymen today the chemist is looked 
upon as a close ally of the devil and his suggestions are 
regarded as rank heresy to the orthodox teachings of the old 
practice. The feeling was much the same among the old 
blast furnace men twenty odd years ago. 

In the old days a man that made soft iron did not dare to 
make hard iron. Only four years ago I met a foundryman 
who would not make a pulley for his own shafting. He 
would have to make them of harder iron than his regular 
mixture, so he went outside and bought his pulleys. He 
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in the old method of mixing. At one time there were nine- 
teen different No. 1 irons. They varied from % percent of sili- 
con to 4 percent and were all No. 1. No. 3 in one brand would 
match No. 1 in another. No. 1 arid No. 2 were usually con- 
fused and often No. 1 was supplied for No. 1 and the founder 
paid the No. 1 price. When we know that two or three grades 
of iron can be distinguished on a single pig, when we know 
that a No. 3 grade can be transformed into a No. 2 grade 
by slower cooling, when we know that iron cast in a dry pig 
bed is a lower number than iron cast in a wet pig bed, we can 
form some idea of the difficulty of grading by fracture. 

It would be interesting to know how many foundrymen 
still cling to this method of grading iron. No doubt many 
think that the iron is graded by fracture, but, if the truth 
were known, every ton they receive is graded by analysis. 
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FIG. 17.—-END ELEVATION OF ASH CONVEYING EQUIPMENT. 


said, “Nobody shall ever accuse me of making anything but 
dead soft iron,” and he keeps his word, for all his iron 
simply crumbles as the tool steel strikes it. The hard iron 
was usually a question of luck and scrap. When the scrap 
was hard, the iron would be hard; if the scrap happened to 
be soft the iron was soft, but was called hard. The method of 
mixing irons was a curious mixture of good judgment and 
superstition. A great many pigs were broken and the frac- 
tures examined. It took a good observer and a good guesser 
to judge iron by fracture and in case there was doubt it was 
considered the thing to put in a good dose of Scotch. Scotch 
iron was a panacea for all iron ills and was supposed to be a 
softener. Then there were some special strong irons, which 
were spoken of with a certain reverence and were supposed to 
have virtues handed down from the remote past. These were 
known to gain strength from the hills whence they were 
made. These were mixed with the Scotch, and scrap added 
with fear and trembling. Occasionally white iron was seen, 
but this was regarded as the black beast of iron founding and 
any one charging white iron into a cupola was looked upon as 
_ insane or a tempter of providence. 

The grading of iron by fracture was one of the difficulties 


“Read at meeting of Buffalo Foundrymen’s Association, Feb. 21. 


But this handling of iron by number and by tradition is un- 
known to the mixer by analysis. The chemist ruthlessly cuts 
into the iron with two acids, separates the graphite, silicon, 
sulphur, phosphorus and manganese and marshals them into 
columns, and now the mixing is simply a pairing off of these 
substances : 

A high silicon with a high phosphorus; a low silicon with a 
low phosphorus; a high manganese with low sulphur; a high 
manganese to carry off sulphur; low silicon and Jow phos- 
phorus for strength; high silicon and high phosphorus for 
softness; a low silicon and high manganese for close grain. 

Nothing is left for guess. A formula is decided upon and 
the various irons are figured to so mix that the result shall 
not vary over one-tenth of one percent. The old method was 
more picturesque, but the modern method is more sure. 
There are foundrymen here who will admit that mixing can 
be done better by analysis, but they say the blast furnace 
people make the analysis of every carload of pig, and that is 
good enough for them. This may do in making the softer 
grades of iron, but when it comes to making hard iron the 
furnace analysis is seldom reliable. The fact is the analysis 
given of the carload is not an analysis of the pig in that car, 
it is simply an analysis of the cast from which that carload 
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was loaded. As one cast of iron may vary from 10 to 60 in 
silicon it is easy to see that a man may get a carload of iron 
of which the furnace analysis is 1.50 silicon, but the actual 
analysis is 1.00 silicon. If he goes on the supposition that the 
furnace analysis is right, he will get white iron if he uses 
any hard scrap, and he will probably get all his light castings 
white if he uses nothing but pig. These cases are happening 
right along. Castings that should be 1.25 to 1.60 percent 
silicon, have finished below .70 silicon because the furnace 
analysis did not represent the car. The blast furnace sam 
ple is taken from the liquid metal as it runs from the notch 
at the furnace, and though the analysis of that sample doubt- 
less is correct, yet that sample is very different from one ob- 
tained from the car itself. Another disadvantage of rely- 
ing on the blast furnace is that the furnace people will claim 
that the only satisfactory iron is supplied by them. The claim 
is often made that the ores, limestone and even air used by 


balancing of the different elements in the irons, and in many 
cases the correct amount of manganese will solve the p bien. 
A special iron much heard of lately is semi-steel. The name 
is a poor one, but like many other poor names, it seems to 
stick. It is practically not steel-at all. It is simply a cast 
iron strengthened by melting steel with it. It generally gives 
a foundryman a creepy feeling to melt steel with pig iron, 
but when he gets up his courage, he finds the met: 
close-grained and strong and not a bad imitation of air fur- 


| clean, 


nace iron. Semi-steel should have a definite composition and 
its real value is in the low graphite. The plates of graphite 
scattered through cast iron tend to weaken it, and if the 
amount of graphite is lessened the iron becomes stronger, 
Even in running a cupola a chemist may be of value. Cupolas 
are slagged with limestone or fluorspar as a flux. The amount 
of limestone is generally given by the chemist Che coke 
ash should be fluxed as well as the sand on the pig. The 

old way was to add a shovelful of limestone to 














= every charge of iron, but now from 100 to 200 Jb. 
of limestone are added to a charge, the amount de- 
pending on the coke ash and upon the amount of 
scale and sand on the pig iron and scrap. Lime, if 


properly used, will absorb some sulphur from the 


‘oke and will also save iron from going into the 


cinder. This may be considered a small point, but it 
neans saving many tons of iron in the course of a 
ear 


But the coke sampling is.the most important. 
Many cokes are sold with 1% to 2 percent sulphur, 
which means a moderately low silicon, white iron 


castings. Sulphur should not go above 75 percent in 


coke, and many foundrymen find out that the coke 
is poor after they have made two heats of white 
castings, then they test the coke This is much 
like locking the door after the horse is stolen. 
Che chemist is often of value to the purchasing 
agent in keeping up the standard of quality in black- 
ings, flours, core compounds and oils that are often 
supplied heavily adulterated. Many alloys, fluxes, 
dopes and physics are constantly pushed on the 
foundry with a high sounding name. It is usually 


some familiar compound that is thrust upon him at 


double the price. Numerous revivers, restorers, are 

often proposed to make the poorest irons good 

Most of these inflated schemes can be punctured by 

a test in the right place. A careful watching of 

every part of the work is essential to success and a 
' ' } 


great deal of this watching may be done by the 
chemist who tests the supplies and tests the product. 


Mesopotamia, which has a total area of perhaps 
180,000 square miles, is described as a country of 
immense fertility, capable of producing grain for 








FIG. 18.—THE 60-IN., MOTOR DRIVEN, PLATE SHEAR, 


them have a marvellous power to give both strength and 
softness to the iron, while ores and air of a rival ‘furnace 
have no such power. If this claim is admitted by the foun- 
dryman, he is at the mercy of the pig iron maker, and the 
blast furnace fairly owns the foundry. This shuts out the 
foundry from the open market when prices are much lower 
If the foundryman is free to buy, he can often pick up lots 
of off malleable or off basic iron which he can use to ad- 
vantage. In the same way, many lots of scrap, two or four 
dollars below the price of pig, may be picked up and the 
right pig bought to go with it. 

But the great value of the chemist to the foundry is in the 
making of special irons. 

Some castings must be very strong, some must resist cor- 
rosion by acid or alkalies, some must expand and contract 
with sudden change of temperature. This requires a careful 


thirty times its present population of about 1,500,000 

and remains unexhausted after having supported 
the teeming populations of the Akkarian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian and Persian empires from the dawn of his- 
tory to comparatively recent times. Agricultural and irri- 
gation machinery will soon be needed in Mesopotamia, says 
our consul at Beirut, and the demand is likely to spread 
throughout western Asia. “The age of machinery dawned upon 
Syria with the advent of the twentieth century. It is now 
Mesopotamia’s turn, and I trust American manufacturers 
will take advantage of the opportunity as promptly and ef- 
fectively as they did in Syria three or four years ago.” 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Empire Steel Co., 
held in Jersey City Feb. 23, Arthur A. Fowler was elected 
a director to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Arthur 
Brown. P. Kleeburg was also elected a director to succeed 
Anderson Fowler. Other directors were re-elected. 
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NOVELTIES FROM GERMANY. 





BY ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


Delivery Time. 
In order to figure up how long it will take to get out a cer- 
tain quantity of work—as, for instance, motors of various 
types and horse-powers—so as to set the time for the delivery 
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FIG. I.—-DELIVERY TIME TABLE. 


of the orders on hand as well as of subsequent ones, an im- 
portant German establishment as given in “Organization,” by 
A. Esar, uses the methods here described. The number of 
regular types is four, each in four sizes. 

The first thing is to fix the average daily productive capacity 
of a workman in units of each type and size. In the example 
here given, the unit is the horsepower. 

It is assumed that one motor of type A calls for a total out- 
lay of time: For size I, (3 h. p.) of 90 hrs.—3o hrs. per h. p.; 
for size III (15 h. p.) of 270 hrs.—18 hrs. per h. p.; 


No. 


Motors 
H.P. 
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(A) 14,400 x 0.5 h. p. = 7,200 h. p., 
ek Oe | eee . .$216,000 
(B) 10,800 x 04 h. p. = 4,320 h. p., 
2 ye © At Spee 151,200 
(C) 7,200 x 02 h. p. 1,440 h. p., 
 - 2 § fs Serr 61,200 
(D) 3,600 x o1 h. p 360 h. p., 
ete fF & eR ees 18,000 
30,000 13,320 h. p. 


We now have three measures by which to esti- 
mate the time of delivery: Production-coefficient 


Type “| of a workman in units; daily production in h. p., 
E |  and.the daily production in dollars. Which of these 


H.P. | three to be used depends on circumstances. 

Roughly, either the second or the third is suffi- 
= J ciently exact; but for precise determination the first 
is preferable. 

Based on the foregoing method we have for the 
shops in question a capacity as per the table, Fig. 
The most important figure is the “unit.” Where 
260 a table like the one illustrated is made out weekly, 

2 the manager can be better informed as to the 
- possibilities of production than where he must base 

his calculations on somebody’s idea of how much 
work can be got out in a given time. 


——) I. 


Units Automatic Screw Machine. 
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The illustrations, Figs. 2 and 3, show an auto- 
matic screw machine made by Gebr. Hau, Biirgel, 
Germany. Referring to the plan view, Fig. 3:— 

In the hollow arbor A, the stock, of any section, is fed by 
hand. This arbor bears on its inner end the chuck, C, with 
form jaws adjustable to the rod diameter and actuated 
by as many hinged levers D. The last bear rollers which 
normally lie in a circumferential groove in the ring E, ad- 
justable on the arbor A. This ring effects the movement of 
the rollers and the clamping of the rod. On opposite sides 
of the working arbor A, and parallel thereto, are the shafts 





and for size IV (30 h. p.) of 450 hrs.—15 hrs. per 
h. p. The average is 22 hrs. per h. p., or say for a 
ten-hour work day, 0.5 h. p. per man per day. 

In the same way the production for the types 
B, C and D are figured; we assume that they are, 
for type B, 0.4 h. p. daily; type C, 0.2 h. p. daily, 
and type D, 0.1 h. p. daily. We thus get the follow- 
ing relative factors: Type A, 1; type B, 1.2; type 
C, 2.5; and type D. 5. 

In order to get a unit for the daily productive 
capacity (“production coefficient”) per workman, the 
“unit of quantity” (h. p.) is multiplied by the proper 
factor. 

We then have a productive capacity of the estab 
lishment in units equal to 

Production coeff. x No. of Workmen x days: 

The time necessary to produce a given output is 
equal to Units + (Production coeff. x No. of work- 
men) and the requisite number of workmen for a 
given production is equal to units (Production 
coeff. x Days). 

The term “workmen” refers only to direct pro- 
ducers. Each apprentice and helper counts as half 
a journeyman 
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The maximum yearly capacity (working Sundays 
too) for 200 workmen would be 200 x 0.5 x 360= 
36,000 units. 

One unit (the product of the quantity by the factor) calls 
for an average for type A, 0.5 h. p.; B, 0.4 h. p.; C, 0.2 h. p.; 
and D, o.1 h. p. Therefore on the assumption that the produc- 
tion would be distributed as follows: A, 40 percent; B, 30 
percent; C, 20 percent, and D, 10 percent, we would for 36,000 
units have a production of 


FIG. 2.—A NEW AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE. 


F and G, which bear on their ends the worm wheels H and 
J, that are rotated by a worm on the shaft K; this last receiv- 
ing motion from a stepped cord-pulley L. On the arbor F 
there lies a templet N, which by means of a forked lever 
O gives the ring E its movement. On the bed P there is a 
carriage Q with strips adjustable by a templet R on the 
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arbor F, pressing against a pin S; the return motion being 
by springs. On the rear of the carriage are the angle levers 
with spring bushings T, U. V. W. actuated by the pins Y 
sliding on the curves X, and the front ends of which carry 
the tool holders. On the carriage Q there is also the lever 
Z which is actuated by the templet on the arbor G and 
causes the rod to be held fast in the templet attached to 
the carriage. On the opposite side of the carriage is the 
lengthwise movable bush a, the end b of which can be fitted 
with a drill or tap. This movement is effected by the templet 
d on the arbor G, through the bell crank c. When the rod 
has been worked, the pin e¢ emerges from the head E, and 
striking on the lever f brings the machine back and stops 
it until the rod is fed in again by hand. 


New Charcoal Iron Blast Furnace. 


As heretofore briefly noted in these columns, a new charcoal 
blast furnace, with a daily capacity of 100 to 125 tons will be 






















The building of the new furnace at Cadillac will have no 
bearing on the operation of the furnace at Fruitport. The 
latter was built in 1879 and in the twenty-six years it has 
heen in blast has a record for production and profits that 
makes it easily one of the most notable of its class in the 
United States. J. C. Ford, then a young man, was placed in 
charge of the furnace and business at Fruitport from its 
start by the stockholders of the company who resided in 
Milwaukee and Chicago. Mr. Ford made a conspicuous suc- 
cess of the business. He has gradually increased his hold- 
ings in the stock of the Spring Lake Iron Co. until for sey- 
eral years he has owned practically all the stock. Capt. Bean 
has been many years in the iron business and president of 
the Northwestern Iron Co. Mr. FitzGerald was one of the 
organization that bought out the Antrim Iron Co. in 1886 
and for six years its active manager. Mr. Loutit is en- 
gaged in the vessel business on the lakes. The officers of the 
company are: Joseph C. Ford, president; W. W. Mitchell, 
vice president; Edward FitzGerald, secretary, and D. F. Dig- 
gins, treasurer. The officers, with Frank J. Cobbs, comprise 
the directorate. 





The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, foot of East 
23rd street, New York City, have entered another order from 
the Girls’ Industrial Home of Ohio for delivery of a regu- 
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FIG. 3.—-THE AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE IN PLAN, 


built at Cadillac, Mich., this year, by the Mitchell-Diggins 
Iron Co., and operated under the presidency and general 
management of Joseph C. Ford, of Fruitport, Mich. The com- 
pany being organized at Cadillac will have a capital of $200,- 
000. The stockholders are W. W. Mitchell, D. F. Diggins, 
F. J. Cobbs and Edward Fitzgerald, all of Cadillac; W. L. 
Loutit of Spring Lake, J. C. Ford of Fruitport, and I. M. 
Bean of Milwaukee. J. C. Ford has had long experience in 
charge of the Spring Lake Iron Co. at Fruitport, and is an 
authority on the production of pig iron by the charcoal 
blast furnace process. The charcoal supply will be furnished 
by the Cadillac Chemical Co. operated by Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Incorporated, Cummer,. Diggins & Co., and Mitchell Brothers 
Co., all extensive lumber manufacturers, controlling 150,000 
acres of hardwood land, each operating retort plants of 8o, 
96 and 80 cords daily capacity respectively. The new fur- 
nace will be complete, and of modern construction. The 
plans and specifications are now being prepared by Julian 
Kennedy, consulting engineer of Pittsburg, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ford, and work on the plant will be started as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. 


lar horizontal piston pump, having the water ends made en- 
tirely ot acid metal. This pump is for delivery at the insti- 
tution located at Hyatts, O., where it is required for statian 
duty in pumping sulphur water to the surrounding cottages. 
Mr. Layton, the engineer for the above institution, writes: 
“We have one of your make of pumps which has been doing 
service for about twenty-three years.” 





The fourth annual meeting of the Empire State Implement 
Manufacturers’ Club was held in Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
Seventy-five members were in attendance. A large increase 
in membership during the past year was shown by the report 
of the secretary, 123 new members having been sworn in. The 
total membership is now 423. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, John Riley, Elmira; vice-president, E. H. Babage, 
Lockport; secretary and treasurer, E. T. Garner. 





The directors of Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 13% percent 
on preferred stock. 
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PLANER WITH AIR OPERATED CLUTCHES. 





William Sellers & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, have a new 
planer. The one illustrated is intended for work not exceed- 
ing 96 in. wide, 96 in. high and 20 ft. long. It has two cutting 
tools on the cross rail and one on each of the housings. Each 
of the two saddles has its own feed motion, independently ad- 
justable in direction and amount. Each has also its own 
stopping and starting device, but the planer is so arranged 
that all of these can be thrown out of action or into action 
simultaneously, by the motion of a hand lever at either side 
of the planer. The table has a constant return speed of 8o ft. 
per min., and a variable cutting speed from 15 ft. to 45 ft. per 
min.~ The table is supported on one flat and one V-bearing, 
which are provided with forced system of lubrication by means 
of pump with circulating pipe system, oil tank and filters. The 
V-bearing has four surfaces, two forming a V of large angle, 
sufficiently inclined to guide the table under ordinary circum- 
stances, but with minimum wedging action. There are also 
two nearly vertical sides which do not bear under ordinary 





FIG. 1.—PLANER WITH 


circumstances, but are ready to resist side cuts which are 
sufficiently heavy to slide the table up the V and bring the 
vertical surfaces in contact. This arrangement permits the 
table to run lightly under ordinary work, but prevents it from 
lifting under any condition of heavy side cutting. The table 
rack, 2%-in. pitch, 10-in. face, is driven by a spiral pinion of 
5 threads. 

The driving and reversing mechanism is shown diagramati- 
cally in Fig. 2. The shaft P carries the spiral pinion driving 
the table and the outer end is a spur wheel O. This is driven 
by the spiral pinion N on the pulley shaft. The driving pulley 
A runs loose on the pulley shaft K. It runs continuously and 
in the same direction while the planer is in operation. On the 
hub of the pulley A is a pinion B driven through a reducing 
train of wheels C, D, E and F, to a loose wheel G on the 
pulley shaft. It is evident that the wheel G will run in the 
Opposite direction to the pulley A, and at a reduced speed de- 
pending upon the ratio of the gears in the train. The pulley 
A is turned on one side to form the female half of a conical 
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friction clutch. The wheel G is turned 


on both sides in a 

le elements bolted 
together and forming an air tight cylinder free to move back 
and forth on the disc H, which is keyed and pinned to the 
shaft K and forms a piston in the cylinder. In order to com- 
pel the shaft to rotate with the friction clutch the head of the 
cylinder J has notches for the teeth on the surface of the 
piston H These form a jaw clutch and permit end move- 
ment, while they compel the parts to rotate together. Air ad- 
mitted to one end of the cylinder through the center of the 
shaft K, for example, between the parts H and M, will cause 
the cylinder to move in the direction of the pulley A, to press 
the friction cone against the pulley and cause the clutch to 
rotate with the pulley. This movement will be transmitted 
through the piston H by the clutch teeth, and cause the shaft 
to rotate in the same direction, which produces a return move- 
ment of the table. Admitting air to the opposite end of the 
shaft will cause the clutch J to engage with the wheel G and 
force the latter against the stationary clutch L, which is keyed 
to the shaft so that the wheel G drives the shaft through 


similar manner. J and N are two « In 


AIR OPERATED CLUTCHES 


both of the clutches, one on either side, in the proper direction 
for cutting at a speed which may be varied by changing the 
gears E and D. These are mounted on split bushings with 
conical holes, which allow the gears to be shifted with a 
minimum amount of trouble. 

In the operation of the planer the table stops move valve 
which admits compressed air alternately to opposite ends of 
the cylinder, and by regulating the velocity of the admission 
the speed of reverse can be nicely gauged. The table is 
brought to rest promptly and started up in the opposite direc 
tion without shock. There is no reversal of high speed pulleys 
and the flywheel action of the parts, whose motion is reversed, 
owing to their relatively small size is reduced to the minimum 
The pulley A may be driven through a countershaft in the 
ordinary manner, or from a motor as in the present instance, 
where the 50 h. p. motor is mounted on a cast iron platform 
carried on brackets from the housings, and which serves as a 
crossgirt between them. The motor drives by horizontal belt 
to a countershaft, which in turn drives the pulley shaft at the 
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base of the housing. A separate belt actuates the lifting gear 
and drives the feed motion. The latter is accomplished through 
a positive motion clutch, which is stopped and started at each 
reverse of the table. The movement of the table dogs not 
only actuates the air valve, but it trips the escapement train 
in the feed motion, and allows it to make half a revolution. 





“ 


finishing tool was then substituted and the stroke shortened so 
that the cut terminated within the surface of the casting. The 
stopping point of the successive finishing cuts occurred in a 
practically true vertical line as can be readily seen in the 
illustration. 

A novel featare of the side heads is that they are lifted by 
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FIG. 2.—-DIAGRAM OF DRIVING 


This gives a half turn to each of the crank discs, transmitted 
from the clutch through a square shaft on the side of the 
housing, by bevels to a horizontal shaft driving a similar 
square shaft on the left hand housing. Each of these discs 
having a half turn at each reverse, the amount of feed is de- 
termined by the position of the crank. The work done by the 
dogs, it will be seen, is of the lightest character, and the 
shifzing by hand is also easily accomplished. It is found in 
practice that this form of clutch releases and engages with 
great regularity and very promptly. The stroke of the planer 
is remarkably uniform, the reverse taking place at the same 





FIG. C.—-ILLUSTRATES UNIFORMITY OF PLANER ACTION. 


point, and the overrun at the beginning of the stroke is only 
sufficient to allow the feed to act. Fig. 3 shows a casting 
which has been planed on one side with a heavy roughing cut, 
the tool being held in one of the side heads. A square nose 





AND REVERSING MECHANISM. 


the same screws which carry the crossrail. These screws are 
stationary under ordinary circumstances, and the heads are 
raised and lowered by rotating the nuts. Another novel 
feature about this planer is the manner in which the crossrail 
is secured to the uprights. The back between the uprights is 
extended in a rectangular form, with two vertical surfaces 
fitted with gibs to the inside surfaces of the uprights or hous- 
ings. A flange on the back of the crossrail extension is pro- 
vided with bolts working in T-slots in the inner faces of the 
uprights. Tightening these bolts draws the uprights against 
the crossrail, which is also secured to the face of the uprights 
in the ordinary manner. This method of bolting brings into 
play the strength of the housing to resist the torsion of the 
crossrail, and the crossrail stiffens the housing against the 
twisting action of the side heads. This obtains the ful) 
strength of the combined parts and unusually heavy cuts can 
be carried. In some 54-in. planers of this cortstruction, tw« 
cuts of 60,000 Ib. each were taken in steel, without any per- 
ceptible spring of the crossrail, although it was scarcely larger 
than what is usually provided for a planer of that width 
The total weight of the planer is about 60 tons. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., has sold 
for placer mining in California and in the Klondike six 
large elevator dredges and also a large dipper dredge for 
Honolulu, another one for Brazil and a large number for 
different parts of the United States for-both shovels and 
dredges. The company has a larger number of orders at 
this time than it ever had before on the same date in any 


year since it started business. 





Herbert O. Jeffries, of Panama, was recently awarded the 
contract for the construction of a bridge over the river Santa 
Maria, province of Cocle, Panama. The material for the 
bridge, which is to he of steel, will be furnished by the 
American Bridge Co. The structure will be 323 ft. long 
and will take about 150 tons of steel. There will be a 13-ft 
wide road for vehicles and two 4-ft. passenger walks. Milli- 
ken Bros., New York, and a French concern with a local 
representative at Panama also submitted bids, 
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OBITUARY. 





Edward Cooper, former mayor of New York, manufacturer 
and capitalist, died Feb. 25 from apoplexy. Mr. Cooper was 
born in New York City October 26, 1824. He was a son of 
Peter Cooper. He attended the public schools, and later went 
to Columbia University, where he was a member of the class 
of 1845, but on account of delicate health did not graduate. 
His father engaged Abram Hewitt to go with the young man 
abroad for the benefit of his health. On the return trip they 
were shipwrecked, and drifted in an open boat for twelve 
hours one December day before they were picked up. When 
the young men got home Peter Cooper told young Hewitt that 
he wanted his son to go into business and that the son wanted 
Hewitt for a partner. Peter Cooper had a small rolling mill 
near an iron mine he owned, in what is now the city limits 
of Trenton, N. J. The firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co. was 
formed, made up of Edward Cooper, Abram S. Hewitt, and 
Peter Cooper for the “Co.” The young men took charge of 
the works at Trenton. The plants of the firm later included 
those of the Trenton Iron Co., which turned out wire rods, 
merchant rods, iron and steel wire and cold rolled steel, and 
the Trenton Iron Works, builders of steel bridges and build- 
ings. In 1862 Hewitt went to England to study processes for 
manufacturing oun barrel iron. As a result, his firm was able 
to supply that material to the United States government during 
the civil war, but would accept no profits on the transactions 
This generosity was characteristic of the firm’s whole policy 
The Trenton Iron Works later became one of the properties 
of the American Bridge Co. Mr. Cooper continued as presi- 
dent of the Trenton Iron Co. until about a year ago. Mr. 
Cooper was also actively identified for a number of years 
with the Pequest furnace at Buttzville, N. J., and other indus- 
tries. He was a member of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and of many clubs. He served as mayor of New 
York 'n 1879 and 1880, having been elected on the Republican 
and Irving Hall fusion tickets. He was a delegate to the 
Charleston Democratic convention in 1860, and to many other 
Democratic conventions. 

Eugene F. Phillips, widely known as a manufacturer, and 
since 1882 president of the American Electrical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., died at his home in that city Feb. 22, aged 6r. 

Luiz Evaristo Da Costa Cabral, a wealthy machine manufac- 
turer of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, died suddenly, Feb. 16, in 
the Hotel Breslin, New York. 

Edward H. Middleton, of Frankford, Pa., died last week at 
his home in that city, aged 57 years. Mr. Middleton was a 
descendant of the Middleton family which engaged in the iron 
industry, and was the proprietor of a large machine shop in 
Frankford. He was largely interested in Southern railways 
and mines and was a director in several companies. 

Charles W. Heald, pioneer manufacturer of Moline, IIl., 
committed suicide Feb. 19 by jumping from an attic window 
of his home while mentally deranged. He was nearly 76 year 
of age He was one of the founders of Williams, White & Co.., 
which was launched in 1854 as Williams, Heald & Co. Later 
he was one of the organizers and president of the Moline 
Malleable Iron Works now located in St. Charles, Ill 

Edward Longstreth, for many years general superintendent 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and retired member of the 
firm of Burnham, Williams & Co., which operates the works 
died Feb. 24 at his home in Philadelphia. Mr. Longstreth 
was born in Bucks county, Pa., June 22, 1839, and in 1857 
apprenticed himself in the Baldwin Locomotive Works. His 
talent was early displayed, and before four years of his time 
had elapsed he was appointed foreman of one of the depart- 
ments. He did important work in perfecting the gauge system, 
and obtained a number of patents for various appliances. In 
1867 he was made general superintendent of the works, and 
in t870 was admitted to a partnership. He had entire control 
of the mechanical and construction department and had charge 
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of more than 3,000 men. Because of impaired health, he 
retired from active business in 1886. Mr. Longstreth was at 
one time vice president of the Franklin Institute and a director 
of the Williamson Industrial School. 

Eugene F. Phillips, general manager of the American Elec- 
trical Works and president of the Washburn Wire Co., both 
of Phillipsdale, in East Providence, R. 1, died suddenly, Feb. 
23. He was born in Providence November 10, 1&43, and served 
in the Union army, finishing his education when he returned 
from the front. Soon after completing his education, he 
turned his attention to making insulated telegraph wire, and 
established a small plant at Phillipsdale, which rapidly grew 
in size and importance. In 1889 he established a smal! plant 
in Montreal. 

George W. Cross, founder and president of the Cross Engi- 
neering Co., Scranton, Pa., died Feb. 18, aged 41 years. 

James Frederick Jackson, of the firm of Spear & Jackson, 
steel manufacturers, Etna Works, Sheffield, died suddenly at 
Torquay on February 12. He was 46 years of age. For some 
years he traveled extensively, both in England and abroad. 
for the firm of which he was a member, and of which J. K. 
Wilson is the partner. 





Personal. 


The American Steel Foundries announces that Robert P. 
Lamont has been appointed district manager, in charge of 
works for the Chicago district, with headquarters at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., to succeed R. E. Janney, who resigned to become 
manager of the coupler department. 

George Hargreaves, Detroit, district manager of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., has resigned. The resignation was 
effective Feb. 28. 

Frank Baackes, general sales agent, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Chicago, sailed for Bremen, Germany, on the Kronz Prinz 
Wilhelm, Tuesday, February 21. He will be absent in Eu- 
rope two months, during which time he will visit his old home 
in Germany. 

T. A. Rickard, editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, of New York, paid a brief visit to England recently 
and presided at the annual dinner of the old students of the 
Royal School of Mines. 





Birmingham Mills Shut Down. 
(Special Telegram.) 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 1.—The Birmingham rolling mills 
owned and operated by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., have 
shut down. The statement is made that the shut-down is only 
temporary. It is further stated that the business being done 
did not justify the operation of the plant. The stortage of coal 
supplies and other local causes make rolling mill operation 
quite difficult at present. It is understood that there is a 
fairly good demand for bar iron. Three hundred men are 
thrown out of employment at the Republic plant. 





The W. D. Gibson Co., Chicago, whose factory was re- 
cently damaged by fire, has rented a large building on the 
northwest corner of Huron and Kingsbury streets, where it 
has been manufacturing its springs since Feb. 16. The com- 
pany now occupies one of the best constructed factory build- 
ings in Chicago, and has 25,000 square feet more space than 
in the old location. The building is equipped with automatic 
sprinklers throughout, and is being fitted with new machinery, 
which, with the additional space, will greatly increase the 
company’s facilities for taking care of its customers. 





The sheriff of Franklin county, O., has levied on the plant 
of the Rarig Engineering Co., Columbus, O., on a judgmeni 
for $3,000 confessed by that company, in favor of the Camden 
Forge Co. An early sale of the plant is expected. 
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FREE TRADE FALLACIES. 


Because the iron business is prosperous and prices 
are advancing, the free trader sees danger ahead and 
urges that the “tariff wall” be torn down. The New 
York Journal of Commerce, one of the ablest and most 
persistent advocates of free trade, paints a beautiful 
picture of how, if the tariff were abolished, the iron 
business would cease to be either a prince or a pauper 
or have a feast or famine and would become merely a 
well fed gentleman of ordinary appetites and modest 
clothes, who would always be happy, having just 
enough worldly goods to meet his needs. The Journal 
of Commerce argues that large profits of the manu- 
facture of iron and steel stimulate the rapid extension 
of works, making the depression more severe when the 
demand falls below the capacity for production ; that 
decline of demand is not due to lack of continued needs, 
but to the fact that “it simply costs too much to pro- 
vide for these needs ;” and that under free trade stabil- 
ity would be established. This is in part the language 
of the Journal of Commerce: 


Suppose there was no tariff wall to keep out imports of iron 
and steel. It would not impair our advantages for large and 
economical production, and every grade of iron and steel and 
the articles made from them could be supplied here at less 
cost than from any other country. There is no country which 
could, in addition to supplying its own needs, do much toward 
meeting our domestic requirements. But enough would be 
done to relieve the pressure and prevent an “undue inflation 
of prices.” The industry would continue to prosper and to 
grow, but its prosperity and growth would be more healthy. 
The industry would become steady and stable; and, as it grew, 
whenever there was a diminished domestic demand it could 
profitably export a surplus at the prevailing prices and con- 
tinue to be active and profitable. 


It is true that prosperity encourages the building of 
new plants and that sometimes high prices check buy- 
ing, but it is the rule that buying slackens on a falling 
market, as buyers defer placing orders in the hope that 
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prices will decline still farther. Prices are a result 
rather than a cause. Financial depression has fre- 
quently been due to tariff revision brought about by 
those who are more or less inclined to the free trade 
policy, while upon those who have tampered with the 
national finances must also rest much of the blame for 
panics. Free trade England suffers from panics just as 
much as does protected America, and even John Mitch- 
ell, the labor leader, has recently asserted that “the 
material situation of the American workingeman is far 
superior to that of his European brethren.” It is not 
necessary to go back into the history of the United 
States farther than 1894, the vear of the passage of the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, to show how a low tariff law 
paralyzes industry. Our New York contemporary says 
no foreign country could do much toward meeting the 
requirements of this country, but the fact is that the 
old world could soon reduce the wages of American 
workingmen to those of foreign lands. If we wére to 
have stability under free trade, it would be the stability 
of decay and death. The advantages for large and 
economical production would be impaired because large 
investments would not be made. It is the probability of 
great profits that encourages heavy investments. Mem- 
bers of the Iron and Steel Institute, when in the United 
States a few months ago, frankly admitted that in the 
branches of the iron and steel business requiring heavy 
investment and large risks, the English are far behind 
the Americans. Free trade has wrought comparative 
stagnation to England. 

Some years will always be more prosperous than 
others and we shall have periods of depression, but, 
with the gold basis established for our currency, we 
may hope to avoid the dire distress of past panics, if the 
free trade agitators can be prevented from putting their 
theories into effect. 





A COURT OF PATENT APPEALS. 

The value of a patent is hedged about with much un- 
certainty. Its existence is limited, and manufacturing 
difficulties, a fickle demand, cunning infringement, 
adroit competition, are in wait for the patentee after 
his persistence has gained the official permit for further 
struggle. Centainly the strife is not ended by the al- 
lowance of patent papers, which is but one step toward 
complete success. The Patent Law Association of 
Washington in a circular charts some of the rocks upon 
which the newly launched invention may founder. It 
would appear from the record given that a certain car 
brake under existing conditions is alternately in lawful 
use and in unlawful use as it passes out of the domain 
of one circuit and into another. This anomaly arises 
from the right of final jurisdiction which is now vested 
in nine circuit courts of appeals. In those cases tried 
in the first instance in the District of Columbia the 
Supreme Court of the United States exercises sovereign 
jurisdiction, but not in cases arising elsewhere. There 
are ten courts therefore, each exercising final juris- 
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diction in a limited section of the country and the in- 
dividual courts may at some time or another independ- 
ently consider the one and the same patent. To quote 
from the publication already mentioned: “Unless and 
until a patent is litigated in each of the nine circuits 
and in the District of Columbia it cannot be safely 
declared good throughout the domain of the 
United States, or bad throughout such territory. Such 
expensive litigation would consume all the earnings of 
any one of many large corporations, to say nothing of 
firms and individuals.” 

It by no means follows that the various courts would 
arrive at identical conclusions even if supplied with the 
same stock of facts. Instances can be cited of patents 
upheld by the one circuit court of appeals and declared 
void by another, held as infringed in one court and not 
infringed in another circuit, the facts in both being 
substantially identical. One case in particular may be 
mentioned as a striking example. It is the legal contest 
of Hanifen vs. Armitage, 117 Federal Reports, 485, 
Judge Archibald in rendering an opinion says: “This 
patent has been the subject of marked vicissitude. It 
was at first sustained by Judge Dallas in this court, but 
upon a rehearing, on account of certain expert evidence 
by which he felt himself controlled, he decided against 
it. On appeal, however, he was reversed, and the pat- 
ent upheld, although the Court of Appeals was not 
unanimous. Judge Butler dissenting from the views of 
Judge Shirras and Judge Acheson, who constituted the 
majority. It came up again before Judge Gray where 
the validity of the patent was conceded, the suit being 
defended on other grounds. It next appeared in the 
Second Circuit, and was sustained by Judge Townsend 
in a well-considered opinion; but he in turn was re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals of that circuit in an 
opinion by Judge Shipman, and the patent declared in- 
valid. On account of these conflicting decisions in the 
two circuits the Supreme Court allowed a certiorari in 
the latter case, and it was supposed that the matter 
would thus be put at rest. But again there was a 
serious difference of views, which resulted in an affirm- 
ance by an equally divided court.” It thus appears 
from the history of the case that eight judges held one 
way, eight another and one both ways. 

Manufacturing industries are pillared by patents. 
The limited life and the probability that an especially 
advantageous invention will sow the seed for other 
and supplanting devices, suggests the value of 
speedy and uniform action by the courts of appeals. 
Prompt adjudication is imperative. The allotted term 
of the patent may expire before patentee or the pub- 
lic generally may know their respective rights. If the 
patentee has none, the public should not be hampered 
in the enjoyment of whatever degree of usefulness the 
device possesses. On the other hand, the patentee 
should be protected. The legal settlement should 
therefore be sure and speedy. 

No remedy thus far proposed for this pressing need 
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seems more nearly adequate than a constitutionally 
created court of patent appeals having final jurisdiction 
for the country as a whole. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the best plan of organization, but 
these could well be subordinated to the main object— 
securing 2 single court of appeals for patent causes. 
The value of unanimity in this work is illustrated by 
the fate of the two bills for this purpose and which 
are now practically shelved in a committee room of 
Congress. The bills differ chiefly in that the one 
provides for selecting the members of the proposea 
court solely from among the existing judges and in 
having them serve for limited periods and in rotation. 
The other bill contemplates selecting the members of 
that court from all available sources, bench and bar 
alike, and appointing them for life, as in the judgment 
of many is not only desirable but necessary in order to 
comply with the provisions of the constitution. Those 
advocating the bill first mentioned have insisted upon 
their proposed mode of appointment, fearing that a 
weak or indifferent court might result through any 
other mode of selection. They maintain that all the 
federal judges have made records by which they may 
be judged, whereas selections made outside the federal 
judiciary they think would put into the court men hav- 
ing no broad general knowledge of law,—specialists 
knowing little outside patent law. Many others feel 
that the plan of serving for limited periods would re- 
sult in constant unsettling of the court and of its line 
of decisions and conduce to an absolute lack of stability 
vr uniformity. Latterly some of the more prominent 
advocates of the first measure have discovered that 
serious opposition is made by some of the judges eligi- 
ble to designation for this court. In this view of the 
case and since it is understood that neither bill has a 
remote chance of passage, or of even being favorably 
reported, unless the views of the opposing sides shall 
in some way be reconciled and the advocates of both 
unite upon a common and mutually satisfactory plan, 
it has been deemed advisable to let the matter tempo- 
rarily rest. 

When either measure reappears for action there may 
be important changes. Greater weight might appro- 
priately be given to the mechanical and technical quali- 
fications of the judges. The purely legal strength of 
the court would not suffer if a minority had received an 
engineering training, and the advantage of such an 
element is obvious. Commissioner Leggett said at an 
early hearing on this subject, “not one in four of the 
judges can read a drawing,” and as the office has abol- 
ished the practice of requiring models, the court of 
patent appeals would doubtless gain by the technically 
trained addition. It would gain expert efficiency in a 
field where drawings are the current expression of 
ideas as well as the engineering language of precision, 
and the court of patent appeals would be none the less 
legally adequate for a close engineering connection 
with inventors and their work. 
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The Labor Situation. 


COKE WORKERS’ WAGES ADVANCED. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Prrrspurc, Pa., March 1.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co., the 
fuel operating constituent of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, today announced a voluntary advance of about 10% 
percent in the wages of its coke workers and miners in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions. The company operates 
about 18,000 ovens in these two regions, and the advance af- 
fects the wages of 25,000 workers. It has always been cus- 
tomary for the independent coke operators in the region to 
pay the wages paid by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and this 
advance will be paid by practically all the independent pro- 
ducers, who operate about 10,000 ovens and employ approxi- 
mately 15,000 men in their mines and at their coke works. 

On Dec. 16, 1903, the wages of the miners and coke work- 
ers were reduced on an average of a trifle over 16 percent and 
this advance a little more than half restores this reduction 
From Feb. 10, 1904, until the heavy reduction was announced, 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. advanced wages six times, the ad- 
vances in that period ranging all the way from 60 to 100 per- 
cent for the different workers. 


METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York Metal Trades 
Association will be held March g at the rooms of the associa- 
tion. 

The machinists in the employ of the Scott Mfg. Co., of 
Keokuk, Iowa, went on a strike recently because of the dis- 
charge of one of the employes. 

The strike of the S. L. Allen Co., of Philadelphia, is prac- 
tically over so far as the company is concerned. 

S. P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay-Egan Co., chairman of the 
seventh district (Cincinnati), arranged for the annual meeting 
of that district at the St. Nicholas Hotel in Cincinnati, which 
was held March 1. 

Edward C. Wells, of the Quincy Engine Works, Quincy, Il. 
chairman of the thirteenth district, has arranged for the an- 
nual meeting of that district for 10:30 A. M. at the office of 
the St. Louis Metal Trades Association, suite 318, Chemical 
building, March 9. 

F. H. Stillman, of Watson-Stillman, of New York City, 
chairman of the third district, which includes New York City 
and New Jersey north of Trenton, is arranging to call his 
meeting next week. 

A. W. Whitcomb, of the Whitcomb Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., chairman of the second district, which includes the 
States of Vermont, Western Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
has arranged for the annual meeting of that district for 2 
P. M., Wednesday, March 8, at the Bay State House, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

L. H. Colburn, of the Colburn Machine Tool Co., Franklin, 
Pa., chairman of the sixth district, which includes Erie, Pa., 
Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, has arranged for 
the annual meeting of that district for 2 P. M., Monday, 
March 6, at the offices of the Colburn Machine Tool Co., 
Franklin, Pa. 

W. P. Cowles, vice president, The “Long Arm” System Co.. 
of Cleveland, chairman of the ninth district (Northern Ohio), 
has arranged for the members of that district to take lunch 
with him at 1 P. M., Saturday, March 4, in the private dining 
room of the Chamber of Commerce Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Cleveland. 











LABOR NOTES. 

In St. Petersburg employes of the Putiloff Iron Works and 
the Franco-Russian Works are again on a strike. The 
closing of these plants is a serious embarrassment to the 
government, as they are employed almost exclusively on 
work for the army and navy. 
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Because the system of piece work was introduced, machinists 
in the employ of the Milwaukee branch of the International 
Harvester Co. have gone out on strike. About 100 quit work, 
but the superintendent says that the places will be filled with 
other men. 

A meeting of the district board of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion will be held in Wheeling on Thursday, March 2, for the 
purpose of investigating the strike at the mills of the Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., which has now been on more than two weeks. 
The indications are that the difficu'ty will be amicably settled 
and that the men will return to work next week. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO.’S REPORT. 





The annual report of the Union Switch & Signal Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31 shows the following changes as com- 


pared with the previous year: 

















1904 1903 _— Increase. 

Earnings from sales..........$2,484,705 $2,132,835 $351,870 
SP ND Wi dvuview <btesas 2,130 cite adhe 2,136 
Total income . $2,486,841 $2,132,835 $354,006 
ee $2,105,249 $1,776,373 $328,876 
Interest on bonds............. 22,750 27,140 *4,390 
Total disbursements ...... $2,127,009 $1,803,513 $324,486 
Net. comme .....0.ccevccccees $ 358842 $ 320,322. $ 20,520 
I ae ae gaa alee 169,656 130,867 38,780 
Balance ................--$ 189,18) $ 198,455 $ *9,269 
ee ree 85,472 118,157 *32,685 
SOPRENS occ sccccccccccees 106704 § Boag § anasé 
a re eee ee 200,000 *200,000 
Previous surplus ............. 752,583 472,285 280,208 








Total surplus ............$ 856,207 $ 752,583 $103,714 


* Decrease. 
The condensed general balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, com- 
pares as follows: 


Assets— 1904 1903 ~=Increase. 
Cash in banks and agents......$ 304,506 $ 196,831 $107,675 
Bills and accounts receivable.. 560,152 801,032 *231,880 
Materials in stock............ 680,054 607,412 72, 
Real estate and buildings...... 587,954 585,443 2,511 
Machinery and fixtures........ 440,383 451,078 *10,965 
ES a eee 800,000 800,000 ...... 

Total assets .............$3,382,049 $3,441,706 *$50,740 
Liabilities— 
6. Pree $ 497,600 $ 497,600 ....... 
DCE cecceke skagne as 1,498,700 1,497,950 $ 750 
ee saa dewadae « 420,000 480,000 *60,000 
Bills and accounts payable..... 100,452 213,663 *104,2I1 
Profits and loss surplus....... 856,297 752,583 103,754 


Total liabilities ...........$3,382,049 $3,441,706 $50,740 


* Decrease. 





The North Sharon, Pa., furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
which had been idle for more than a year, was blown in this 
week. A. A. Corey has been appointed superintendent of the 
open-hearth and finishing departments of this plant to succeed 
David Christy, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
rolling department of the South Sharon, Pa., works of the 
same company. 





The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. has completed the erection of 
its works. The entire steel plant has been idle for some time 
and it will resume in a few days. With this new furnace, the 
plant will have an output of nearly 400 tons daily. The work 
of erecting the new 10-in. continuous Morgan mill for rolling 
hoops and bands is progressing rapidly and it will be completed 
and ready for operation about July r. 
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Southern Consolidation Progressing. 





(Special Telegram.) 

New York, March 1.—While nothing definite was obtainable 
late this afternoon as to details in connection with the pro- 
posed Southern iron consolidation, mentioned in last week’s 
Iron Trade Review, it can be stated without any qualification 
that the matter is in better shape for consummation than at 
any time since it was taken up. Delays have occurred, and 
others are likely to occur, but unless some unforeseen diffi- 
culties arise, the consolidation is assured. The four com- 
panies noted in these columns last week, still form the basis 
of the proposed consolidation. 

Late this afternoon your correspondent was favored with 
a lengthy audience by President J. C. Maben of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. In the course of it, Mr. Maben said: 

“At the present time I have no doubt whatever that the con- 
solidation will take place. I cannot conceive at this moment of 
a single reason why it should not. As one of the bankers 
interested said to me today, “There would be no surprise ex- 
pressed anywhere outside of Wall Street for any delay that has 
taken place, but Wall Street is so used to buying stock today, 
and having it delivered to -morrow, that people down there 
expect everything to be done just as quickly.’ 

“The reports made by the experts on the properties have 
all been passed upon. All of the fiscal features of the consol- 
idation have been agreed upon. The bankers tell me there isn’t 
the slightest reason for believing that it will not go through. 
What is more, the necessary control of the four companies in- 
volved has been obtained.” 

When Mr. Maben’s attention was called to the public state- 
ment of the directors of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. that 
no one was authorized to speak for them in connection with 
that company on the proposed consolidation, he said: 

“The bankers pushing the consolidation have not felt it 
necessary to consult those directors. They have gone in the 
market and have purchased enough stock to give them a con- 
trolling interest in the Tennessee company. This being so, it 
is immaterial what the directors of the company do or say.” 

“They state that no one has obtained a controlling interest 
in their company. It strikes me that this very statement shows 
they apprehend the worst. It reminds me of a story of an 
old Virginia Whig, who, shortly after the war, went around 
delivering speeches, in which he denounced the Democrats 
roundly. Well, the Democrats made up their mind they would 
try to nullify his efforts as much as possible. So wherever this 
Whig orator spoke, he was compelled to stop his address again 
and again, because of hisses and cat calls, which came from 
men whom the Democrats sent to his meetings for that very 
purpose. One night he had an especially annoying experience. 
So he folded his arms, waited for the interruption to cease 
as much as possible, and then exclaimed: ‘When [| fire a 


stone at a dog in the dark, and hear a yelp, I guess I hit that 
dog.’ So with the direetors that issued that statement. They 
wouldn’t have done so, if they didn’t fear they have been hit.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Maben, in conclusion, “there is nothing in 
the way of the consolidation going through. The legal de- 
tails alone remain to be attended to, and the lawyers are work- 
ing on them now. I expect to get $125 per share for my stock. 
Don’t mind the little delays that are occurring. Remember 
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the first time the matter was taken up was just a week ago 
yesterday, and it seems to me that very good progress has 
been made in the meantime.” 





The Republic Co.’s Position. 


New York, March 1.—The official statement as to the status 
of the Republic lron & Steel Co. in the southern merger is as 
follows: 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will not consolidate. It has 
not been asked to. It will sell its southern iron properties, 
independent of its northern plants, for a price, or it will sell 
outright all of its holdings. 

The Alabama Consolidated Coal & lron Co. has two propo- 
sitions from the Republic lron & Steel Co. under consideration, 
to wit: 1 fo buy only the southern plants; 2 to purchase con- 
trol of the company. It is now a question of consideration 
by the bankers which shall be accepted. 





The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. expects to place its second 
lalbot open-hearth furnace in operation in a few weeks. Work 
on the other two furnaces is progressing rapidly and they will 
be producers of steel ‘by the middle of the year. Each of these 
furnaces has an output of from 250 to 300 tons daily, and when 
completed the company’s steel output will be materially in- 
creased. 





Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, Chicago, has just 
purchased 139 ft. on Morgan street, adjoining its present 
building, which now gives it a full frontage on Morgan street 
between Lake and Fulton streets. This purchase was made 
on account of the large increase in business, the company hav- 
ing outgrown the quarters it now occupies. 





G. W. Frasier and brother, of Frankfort, N. Y., have pur- 
chased of Wm. Dixon his machine shop at Adams, Jefferson 
county, N. Y. They will erect a foundry in the spring and 
will do general machine business. Mr. Dixon, who is 8 
years of age, retires after an honorable business career of 
over 50 years. 





rhe Aetna Machine & Foundry Co., Warren, O., has passed 
into the hands of J. W. and Fred Russell. ‘he interests of 
Mrs. Lloyd Booth, Charles H. Booth, H. M. Garlick and C. 
W. Bray have been purchased by Fred Russell, of Pittsburg, 
who will now operate the plant with his father. 





The Carl Anderson Co., Chicago, whose building was re- 
cently damaged by fire, has secured new quarters at Huron and 
hhingsbury streets, and will soon be in shape to take care of 
all orders. The company will have larger space and better 
facilities for turning out general machine work than in the old 
location. 





The Canton Malleable Iron Co., Canton, O., is rebuilding 
its foundry, recently destroyed by fire, as rdpidly as possible. 
The firm is crowded with orders in its foundry department. 





The first shipment of pipes from the new plant of the Na- 
tional Tube Co. at Lorain, O., was made last week and con- 
sisted of three carloads. 





The Lackawanna Steel Co. last week blew in its blast fur- 
naces at Lebanon, Pa. The coke ovens are also in operation. 





The assets of the Wichita Bridge & Iron Works, Wichita, 
Kas., will be sold by the receiver March 27. 





The Western Maryland railroad has decided to purchase 
1,800 cars and 26 locomotives. 
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The Eastern Machinery Market. 


orrice or The Iron Trade a} 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Feb. 28. 


The month which closed today has not been productive of 
any notable development in the machinery market in this 
vicinity. When it opened there was a large number of proj- 
ects calling for the installation of considerable machinery 
hanging fire, and expectations that they would for the most 
part crystallize into orders before the month was over, 
abounded on all sides. The month ended, however, with 
many expressions of disappointment, for while it is true that 
some of these items were closed, the majority of them have 
been reserved for future consideration. Some machinery mer- 
chants were not disposed to find fault with this state of affairs, 
pointing out that delay is natural with large propositions, and 
that any which has ensued or which may ensue in connection 
with them, must be attributed to everything but a strictly trade 
condition. 

The majority of machinery houses consulted as to their busi- 
ness for the past month said, all things considered, it was per- 
fectly satisfactory. Some said they did not book as many 
orders as they expected to do when the month opened, but 
when they made allowance for the weather conditions, which 
during the month could not possibly have been any worse, so 
far as doing business was concerned, their order books showed 
up well. Practically all of the trade for the month was made 
up in small lots, and in the aggregate constituted a good 
monthly total. 

All developménts for the month gave conclusive proof that 
machinery men are going to have a good year. Although only 
two months of the present year have passed, machinery mer- 
chants who have made a comparison of trade conditions for a 
similar period a year ago, find they have considerably more 
to be thankful for now’ than they had then. Last year at this 
time, business that was closing and that which was in sight 
made pessimistic conclusions the rule, but now conditions are 
such that there is every reason to believe that an era of pros- 
perity is dawning, if it has not arrived. Certainly the number 
of inquiries that are going the rounds, augur well for such a 
result. 

In machine tools the month, taken as a whole, was satis- 
factory. That it brought forth more trade than January is 
certain. In some quarters there was a disposition to cavil 
with the failure of some large propositions to come to life, but 
even at that there were some that met expectations. These 
related mainly to railroad specifications, the most important 
being the orders given out by the Philadelphia and Reading 
road, amounting to about $100,000, the bulk of which went to 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., and fairly good sized purchases 
of the Pennsylvania road. Then the American Locomotive 
Co. gave orders for about $175,000 worth of tools, the leading 
interest booking three-quarters of it, and Manning, Maxwell 
and Moore, the most of the remainder. In scattering lots the 
New York Central, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and 
Missouri Pacific roads, were well represented. Practically 
all of the roads mentioned, as well as the Erie, Detroit South- 
ern, and New York, New Haven and Hartford roads, espe- 
cially the former, are in the market for substantial lots of ma- 
chine tools. As matters stand now the necessary purchases 
may be made any day, but there is always the probability of 
delay. In addition to these there are other good machine tool 
propositions in the hands of the trade, the most important 
being that of the General Electric Co. and all of them, espe- 
cially the latter, are in excellent shape for closing. 

Another feature of the machine tool situation for the month, 
was the increased firmness of prices. The day of concessions, 
so far as inducing sales, has apparently passed. It is a case 
nowadays of a sale at full prices, or no sale at all. In lathes, 
premiums have been known to be paid, where prompt delivery 
can be made, which from all accounts is impossible to obtain, 
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“any price in reason or out of it is possible,” to use the words 
of a manufacturer. Inquiries for machine tools are excellent, 
particularly with reference to small lots. 

In engines and boilers trade for February was far better 
than that for January. Manufacturers’ order lists are now 
more bulky than they have been for some time. The willing- 
ness of buyers to close contracts exceeded any they have 
displayed in months, and we know of some good contracts 
awarded recently that a month ago looked as if they were 
going to be pigeon holed indefinitely. The majority of these 
were for large sized engines. The trade in small engines dur- 
ing the past month, ranging from 50 to 300 horse power, was 
very good, in fact the best we have been able to note for sey- 
eral months. Prices, too, showed less of the sagging tendency 
than for some time, one manufacturer stating that he has got 
better prices recently than for any time during the past two 
years. The exception is the high speed engine trade, in which 
prices show a vulnerable aspect. In boilers business has 
shown an improving tendency, but large units are dilatory 
in coming to the front. Both manufacturers of engines and 
boilers report more business in sight now than at any time 
for the past two years, but they have no means of ascertain- 
ing when it will reach the closing stage. This is particularly 
true of projects in and adjacent to New York city, where 
labor organizations have acted so arbitrarily for some time 
past that those back of the projects fear to go ahead. 

In electrical equipment trade slightly improved over Jan- 
uary. This was particularly true of the small motor trade 
up to about 50 kilowatts, but beyond that and up to 300 kilo- 
watts, conditions were very disappointing. Prices were very 
irregular, and the names of two western companies were given 
to the writer, in connection with taking orders at prices which 
no other concerns in the trade would offer. This has had 
a demoralizing effect on trade. It is said that one of these 
companies in seeking orders at concessions, was doing it in 
order to secure a foothold in this market, but the purpose of 
the other company is not known. It is a fact, however, that 
in no branch of the machinery industry has it been so easy 
to obtain concessions during the past year or so, as in the 
electrical equipment line, but violations in this respect have not 
been as flagrant as those charged to the two companies in 
question. 

In the minor machinery branches, the feature during the 
past month has been the substantial improvement that took 
place in power transmitting machinery, the influx of new bus- 
iness in which, especially for the past two weeks, occasioning 
much surprise. Wood-working machinery has been in better 
demand during the past month also, while in machinists’, en- 
gineers’, founders’, contractors’, and railroad supplies, man- 
ufacturers report trade to have been satisfactory. 

The foreign machinery trade for February gave a good ac- 
count of itself, and some excellent orders were taken. The 
outlook in this direction gives increased encouragement with 
the passing of each month, and it looks as if the “American 
invasion” abroad, is being followed by very satisfactory results. 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Co. outside of taking the orders 
noted above, booked others of a substantial character also. 
The company expresses considerable satisfaction with the 
machine tool outlook, and believes there is enough business in 
sight to insure a prosperous year. It finds inquiry excellent, 
and thinks any delays in closing will be of a temporary 
nature. 

Manning, Maxwell, and Moore, booked some excellent ma- 
chine tool contracts from railroad and government sources in 
February. Their crane department received a large share 
of the business that was going. 

The Prentiss Tool and Supply Co. reports its trade for the 
past month to have been satisfactory. The run of small 
orders was especially good, and orders within its grasp are 
substantial, with the chances of successfully closing them 
all that could be desired. 
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Hill, Clarke & Co. continue to have a steady run of orders, 
which make up good monthly totals. Trade with them has 
been mainly confined to one and two machines at a time, but 
‘these have come in regularly. 

The Van Dyck Churchill Co. reports its local trade to be 
about the same as January, but its Philadelphia office had an 
especially good month, booking fairly large orders from the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, and Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western railroads. 

James McCabe said his trade for February slightly improved 
over that for January, and that conditions are shaping them- 
selves for still further improvement. 

W. B. Mayo, representing the local office of the Hooven, 
Owens and Rentschler Co. found business extremely good 
during the past month, with the outlook even better. Among 
the more prominent orders he booked were the following: 
one 500 H. P. engine, Charles C. Kellogg & Sons, Utica, N. 
Y.; one 450 H. P. engine, J. S. Davis, Rochester, N. Y.; one 
450 H. P. engine, the Shantz Button Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
and one 75 H. P. engine, W. H. Boyland, Fairport, N. Y 

Paul Bigelow, the local representative of the Buckeye En- 
gine Co., booked some very good orders during February, the 
most notable being one 2,000 H. P. cross compound engine, 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co.; one 
450 H. P. cross compound engine, the Cape May Railroad Co., 
Cape May, N. J.; one 150 H. P. engine, Frank Rogers, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; one 120 H. P. engine, the Farmers’ Feed Co., 
New York city; and one 50 H. P. engine the Connersville 
Blower Co. 

The A. & F. Brown Co. and the Geo. V. Cresson Co., power 
transmitting machinery, found an appreciable improvement 
in trade during February, the closing two weeks being espe- 
cially active. It believes that trade in its line is growing better 
weekly. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co. says its Feb- 
ruary business showed a substantial gain over January. Its 
inquiries are constantly increasing, and barring unforeseen 
developments, it expects a very good year. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. and the Rand Drill Co 
found trade in their respective lines better during the past 
month than for January, with business in sight very encourag- 
ing. 

Thayer & Co. Inc., steam boilers, note a gradual trade im- 
provement in their line, especially in small units, but large 
units are a trifle backward. 

The International Steam Pump Co. has not changed its list 
prices, but has reduced its discounts. The company’s trade 
has grown to considerable proportions recently. 





At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Youngstown 
_ Iron Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., held last week, the 
executive board was instructed to secure estimates of the cost 
of erecting an open-hearth steel plant. When the original 
plans for the erection of this plant were prepared by S. V. 
Huber & Co., mechanical engineers, Pittsburg, they included 
an open-hearth steel plant to consist of six 50-ton furnaces 
and it is probable that this project will now be carried out. 





Preferred and common stockholders of the American Iron 
& Steel Mfg. Co., at a special meeting at Lebanon, Pa., Feb 
27, voted unanimously to reduce the common stock from $17,- 
000,000 to $2,550,000 and the number of such common shares 
from 340,000 to 51,000 of par value of $50. By so doing each 
common share is assessed $2.50 and each 63%4 shares merges 
into one share of paid-up stock. 





The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.,. manufacturer of electric 
controlling devices, Milwaukee, Wis., has increased its capital 
stock to take care of additions recently made to the plant, and 
to furnish working capital for increased business. 
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HEAVY RAILROAD BUYING. 





(Special Telegram.) 


New York, N. Y., March 1.—The Philadelphia and Reading, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Gulf, Lehigh Valley, New Jersey 
Central and Chicago and Great Western Railroad have ordered 
10,000 tons of rails each. Small lots also made up a good ton- 
nage. Structural material sales by American Bridge Co. in- 
clude 1,000 tons to Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 2,000 tons 
to Pennsylvania Railroad for use at Washington and 2,000 
tons to a Western road. An independent company got an order 
for 2,500 tons front a Gould line. The New York Central con- 
tract for 7,500 tons is practically closed. 





Foundry Iron Purchased. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PittrspurG, Pa., March 1.—A large foundry interest here to- 
day purchased between 7,000 and 8,000 tons of No. 2 foundry 
for future delivery. Part of the Northern iron was placed 
below $16 Valley furnace, although on a part of the tonnage 
$16 was paid. A small tonnage of Virginia iron was also 
taken at $14.50 furnace or $17.05 Pittsburg. 





In the correspondence of the, Iron and Steel Institute is a 
note by John Little, of Sheffield, on high speed steel. He be- 
lieved that relatively far too much importance was placed on 
the feeds and speeds at which high speed steel would work, 
and not nearly sufficient attention was given to the qyestion of 
economy obtained by greater durability. The economy arises 
because a man does not have to take his drill or 
milling cutter out of the machine to be ground, so 
that he saves some of the time the machine would 
otherwise be idle; because the drill being more durable 
does not wear small in diameter, and consequently 
does more accurate work, as it continues to fit the bushed hole 
in the jig; because the fewer times that a drill is ground 
the longer must be the life, as grinding of course shortens the 
drill each time. Many engineers have a machine on special 
work in operation but 25 percent of the time, the remainder of 
the time occupied in setting, etc. They therefore fail to see 
the advantage of the extra expenditure. This really was not 
the question. He knew of a case where the extra price of 
high speed steel was saved on the cost of emery wheels alone. 





The Engineering and Mining Journal says that a furnace has 
been designed by M. A. Gomes for the purpose of obtaining 
very high temperatures, using the reflected solar heat. Tem- 
peratures above 3,500 degrees C.—higher than that of the elec- 
tric furnace—are looked for. The reflector is built up of 6,170 
elementary mirrors, each 122 mm. by 100 mm., arranged side 
by side in parallel rows, and are attached by threaded standards 
to a series of parallel angle irons, which run horizontally 
across the frame. The width at the top is 35 ft., at base 18 ft., 
and depth 35 ft. 





At a meeting of the Association of American Steel Manu- 
facturers, held in Pittsburg Saturday, John McLeod, who has 
resigned as assistant to the president of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
resigned the presidency of the association. He was presented 
a handsome silver plate in appreciation of his services. The 
officers of the association for the ensuing year are: President, 
H. H. Campbell, general manager Pennsylvania Steel Co.; 
vice president, W. A. Bostwick; secretary-treasurer, A. L. 
Colby. 





Lookout Mountain Iron Co., Battelle, Ala., has issued $400,- 
000 in bonds for the purpose of making extensions and im- 
provements. The statement made in the newspapers that the 
firm will erect a by-product plant is incorrect, as this wil! not 
be done at present. 
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BRITISH NOTES. 


After eight years’ service, Walter Crooke, the engineer of 
the Frodingham Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., has left for the Cargo 
Fleet Works, Middlesbrough. The men and officials of the 
Frodingham Company presented him x solid silver tea and 
coffee service. 

Cragg (John), Ltd. has been registered with a capital 
of £2,000 in £1 shares, to adopt an agreement with John Cragg 
for the acquisition of the business carried on by him at 29 
Manchester street, Birmingham, and to carry on the business 
of die and press tool forge makers, stampers, oliver workers, 
iron merchants, founders, etc. Registered office, 29 Manches- 
ter street, Birmingham. 

Tidewell’s, Ltd., has been registered with a capital of 
£2,000 in £1 shares, to acquire the business of engineers, tool- 
makers and machinists carried on by I. Best, at Victoria Tool- 
Works, Palmerston street, Ancoats, Manchester, as J. C. and 
R. Tidswell, and to carry on the same and the business of 
iron founders, iron and steel converters, s:niths, etc. 

Victoria Foundry & Engineering Co., Ltd., has been regis- 
tered, with a capital of £2,000 in £10 shares, to acquire certain 
foundry and engineering works known as the Victoria Foun- 
dry, at Morriston, Swansea, and to carry on the business of 
ironmasters, iron and brass founders, metal workers, smelters, 
miners, engineers, boilermakers, millwrights, machinists, 
smiths, etc. Registered office, Victoria Foundry, Neath road, 
Morriston, Swansea. 

G. H. Stanley, demonstrator in metallurgy and surveying, at 
the Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has recently re- 
ceived a very important appointment in South Africa, having 
been elected to the professorship of metallurgy in the Tech- 
nical Institute, Johannesburg. 

The death is announced of Mr. Frank T. Marshall, one of 
the directors of R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd., en- 
gineers. The deceased was in his thirty-ninth year. In 1883 
he entered the works of R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd., 
as a premium apprentice, for four years, after which he went 
to London University and took the engineering course under 
Professor Kennedy, returning to R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & 
Co., Ltd., to work under his father, who was managing di- 
rector. In 1897 Francis Carr Marshall, of Tynemouth, retired 
from active service and was succeeded by the deceased, who, 
in 1900, was appointed to a seat on the board, remaining man- 
aging director of the marine engine works at St. Peter’s up to 
the time of his death. 

The value of the locomotives exported from the United 
Kingdom in January was £226,085, as compared with £162,006 
in January, 1904, and £281,706 in January, 1903. 

Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., Ltd., London, have recently 
sold, through Ehrhardt & Sehmer, of Saarbruecken, the fol- 
lowing Morgan gas producers: To the Saarbruecken Gus- 
stahlwerke, four to ft. producers; Niederrheinische-Huette, 
seven 10 ft. producers, and Schmidtborn & Hahne (glass 
works), one 8 ft. producer. 

Charles Churchill & Co., Ltd., have recently established a 
plant at Pendleton, for the manufacture of machine tools. 
This department is in working order, though the whole of the 
equipment is not yet completed. 

Thomas Browett, has been appointed manager of the Diesel 
Engine Co., Ltd., of 179, Queen Victoria street, London, E. C 

A contract for the early delivery of 46 heavy compound 
locomotives for the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway has 
been awarded to Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd., of Manchester 
In addition to work on thirty-one locomotives for the East 
Indian State Railways, the firm has also secured a further 
order for six powerful freight locomotives for the Buenos 
Ayres Western Railway. 

The new locomotive works of the Avonside Engine Co, 
Bristol, are practically complete, and the whole of the business 
was concentrated at the new plant on Feb. 27. 
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James Gordon & Co., hydraulic engineers of 52 Lime street. 
London, have the contract for the supply, delivery, and erection 
of the complete hydraulic and gas power plant for the electric 
light station at Buncrana, Ireland. The hydraulic plant con- 
sists of two high-pressure horizontal-shaft turbines, each to 
develop 60 h. p. direct coupled to dynamos, complete with all 
the necesary valves, pipes, etc., and a riveted steel-pipe line 
about 500 ft. long for connecting to the head water. The 
gas-power plant will be a 70 b.h.p. gas engine complete with 
a suction-producer plant. 

The opening of the new furnaces at Flocktgn, Tompkin & 
Co.’s Newhall Steel Works, Sheffield, was celebrated by a 
dinner at Attercliffe. The occasion also served to introduce 
to the firm a new member in Colin Moorwood, but lately re- 
turned from Russia. 





BUFFALO FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





The regular monthly meeting of the Buffalo Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in its headquarters in the Builders’ Ex- 
change on Tuesday evening, Feb. 21. President Hubble oc- 
cupied the chair and twenty-six members and several visitors 
attended. After the regular business of the association was 
disposed of, the chair introduced N. W. Shed the consulting 
metallurgist associated with the Buffalo Foundry Co. and 
other large foundry interests of the vicinity, who read a paper 
on “The Value of Chemistry in Foundry Practice,” which 
was highly appreciated by everyone present, and before ad- 
journment a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Shed. 

Those in attendance were: 


N. W. Shed, Buffalo Foundry Co 

F. R. Dunn, American District Steam Co. 

R. B. Thompson, Buffalo Forge Co. 

E. G. Rippel, Buffalo Foundry Co. 

W. P. Taylor, Bingham & Taylor. 

T. L. Richmond, Buffalo Scale Co. 

Edward Kener, Buffalo Co-Operative Stove Co. 

H. N. Ebling, Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co. 
George M. Trefts, East Buffalo Iron Works. 
Charles F. Ernst, Chas. F. Ernst Foundry. 

John C. Trefts, Farrar & Trefts. 

Lyman P. Hubbell, Fillmore Avenue Foundry & Iron Works. 
F. M. Fries, Fries & Co. Brass Foundry. 

William Cullen, Frontier Iron Works. 

H. D. Hixon, Gardner Foundry Co. 

Gibson Howard, Howard Iron Works. 

F. R. Cooley, Lancaster Malleable Iron Works. 

J. J. Lawler, Lawler Iron Works. 

W. H. Barr, Lumen Bearing Co. 

George E. Lautz, Niagara Machine & Tool Works. 
Fred Schnell, Noye Mfg. Co. 

Thomas J. O’Brien, O’Brien’s Foundry. 

William F. Pohlman, John W. Pohlman Foundry. 
E. B. McKenna, Standard Foundry Co. 

E. C. Lufkin, The Snow Steam Pump Works. 

H. G. Walker, King Iron Works. 

Geo. R. Munschauer, Niagara Machine & Tool Works. 
Ralph Bowman, Buffalo Scale Co. 

L. C. Dodd, Snow Steam Pump Works 





In connection with the Universal Exhibition, to be held 
this year at Liege, Belgium, the Association of Engineers of 
Liege is organizing a congress of mining, metallurgy, me- 
chanical engineering, and applied geology, and has invited the 
members of the various British technical institutions to co- 
operate at the congress, which will be held at Liege from 
June 26 till July tr. 





Christiania, Norway, is an industrial center, with shipyards 
and workshops which use large amounts of iron machinery 
and iron goods. The imports were as follows in 1903: Raw 
iron, 9,799 tons; steel, 1,686 tons; bar iron, 16,503 tons; loco- 
motives, valued at $101,563; and other machinery and parts 
of machinery, exclusive of agricultural machinery, valued at 


$481,310 
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PIPE BENDING MACHINE. 


This machine is of simple construction but has a wide range 
and an ordinary helper can bend pipes to any desired curva- 
ture in much less time than a mechanic provided with the 
customary equipment. The tool is of light weight, readily 
carried from shop to job, etc., and may be secured to any 
column, stanchion or other available support in a few min- 
utes. The machine is also furnished with a suitable stand as 
shown in the illustrations. The machine is operated by a 
hand wheel carrying a piniori. The latter engages a quadrant 
gear and this in turn operates the bending quadrant. One end 
of the pipe which is to bend is held in position by a U-shaped 
clip and a pin or roller in the platen engages the other 
end of the pipe. The placing of the pin or roller in the differ- 
ent holes of the platen governs the curvature obtained. 

One man can bend piping of steel, iron, brass, copper or 
other material up to 2 in. diameter cold. It is claimed that 
when pipes are coated by the Sabin process, galvanized, tinned, 





THE PEDRICK & SMITH PIPE BENDING MACHINE 


etc., the machine will bend them to any desired shape with- 
out injuring the coating. Special dies may be readily at- 
tached for bending light angles, flats or tee bars to various 
radii. Pedrick & Smith of Philadelphia, manufacture this 
machine 

Stockholders of the Tacony Iron Co. will meet at 713 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on April 27 next at noon to vote 
on a proposition to increase the company’s capital stock from 
$50,000 to $200,000. The company’s capital stock is all common 
stock, par $50, and the company has no indebtedness, bonded 
or otherwise The purpose of the proposed increase of capital 
is to furnish the funds necessary for the purposed doubling of 
the plant’s capacity. The plant is located at Tacony, Pa., and 
consists of iron foundry, machine shop, brass foundry, etc., 
and occupies about nine acres, and its chief product is cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN CANADA IN 1904. 


Che American Iron and Steel Association has received direct 
from the manufacturers the statistics of the production of all 
kinds of pig iron in Canada in the calendar year 1904. They 
show an increase of 5,524 gross tons, or a little over 2 percent, 
as compared with 1903, but a decrease of 48,615 tons as 
compared with 1902. 

The total production in 1904 amounted to 270,942 gross 
tons, against 265,418 tons in 1903, 319,557 tons in 1902, 244,976 
tons in 1901, and 86,090 tons in 1900. In the first half of 1904 
the production was 120,643 tons and in the second half it 
was 150,299 tons, an increase of 209,656 tons. Of the total 
production in 1904, 251,671 tons were made with coke and 
19,271 tons with charcoal. About one-fourth of the total pro- 
duction was basic pig iron, namely, 70,133 tons. The pro- 
duction of Bessemer pig iron, all made in the last half of the 
year, was 26,016 tons. Spiegeleisen and ferromanganese have 
not been made since 1899 

The following table gives the total production of all kinds 
of pig iron (including spiegeleisen’ and ferromanganese) in 
Canada from 1894 to 1904. Prior to 1894 the statistics of pig 
iron production in Canada were not collected by the Associa- 


tion 
Years Grogs tor Years Gross tons Years Groes tons 
1894 $4,791 1808. . .- 68,755 $008...<: «.. SRO 
1805... 37.820 1800. . .. 04,077 1903 ...- 265,418 
T8o6 60,030 1900 86.000 1904 .. + +270,042 
1597 53.706 190! 244,976 sie 

e unsold stock f pig iron in Canada on December 31, 
1904, amounted to 25.119 tons 


On December 31, 1904, Canada had 15 completed blast fur 


es, of which 8 were in blast and 7 were idle. Of this total 

) were equipped to use coke for fuel and § to use charcoal 
In addition three coke furnaces were partly erected on Decem 
ber 31, but work on the furnaces had been suspended some 

e ago 

A number of iron pipe manufacturers are now preparing 
bids for a large contract to be given out by the city of 
Havana, Cuba, shortly The pipe for the construction of 
ins to form the principal part the new system that 
s to give Havana all the wate: ! ls for drinking and san 

ry purposes The specificatior for 4,487,200 lb. of pipe 
ind 39,000 lb. of fittings, and are being figured on by manufac 
turers East, West and South. Concer Chattanooga and 
] v s guine f landing the contract because of 
the « p freight rates f Gulf p to Cuba 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, are now 
building twenty large locomotives for the Australian govern, 
ment railways. The engines are of composite type, 


suitable for freight and passenger traffic, and will 
cost, it is understood, in the neighborhood of $5,000 each. 
The total shipment, which will take up room to the extent 
of 3,500 tons measurement, is to be sent to Sydney, N. S. W., 
by the United States & Australasia Steamship Line during 
next May and June. The contract for these locomotives was 
obtained in competition with English, German and French 
manufacturers 


As a result of the additions made during the year 1904 the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has now 1,020 locomotives, 1,977 pas- 
senger cars and 32,530 freight cars in service. Added to these 
there are 26 dining cars and 110 sleeping cars now in use. 
During the year there were 55 locomotives put in service, and 
70 more are under order, most of which will be delivered 
during the present year. There were, during 1904, 1,500 freight 
cars put into service, and 4,000 more are on order 
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Some New Things for the Shop, Chiefly by Way of the 
Patent Office. 


Shaft Hanger Convenience. 


The object of this invention is to provide a hanger capable 
of application at any intermediate point on a line of shafting 
without removing the pulleys or other fixtures carried by the 
shaft. It is the invention of Winfield S. Rogers, of Bantam, 
Conn. Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the shaft hanger and 
Fig. 2 is a perspective view of the parts. The hanger in the 
present instance is a built up structure so combined and fas- 
tened together that it can be applied at any place upon a shaft 
after it is already in position. The construction illustrated 
consists of two side brackets and a bottom plate. The side 
brackets are fastened together by through bolts and the bot- 
tom plate is secured in position on the lower ends of the four 
corner posts by lap bolts. The side brackets have inwardly 
facing ledges and the center screws supporting the bearing 
are held by these ledges and the bottom plate respectively. 

The shaft hanger comprises side brackets A, each having two 
corner posts extending downwards. At the upper ends the 
side brackets have openings for the ceiling bolts. Extending 
inwards from each of the side brackets is a ledge B. These 
ledges abut against each other to form a shelf for a nut in each 
hanger, a hole being bored for the upper screw retaining the 
bearing in place. A bottom plate D is held onto the corner 
arms by tap bolts and stiffens the construction as a whole. The 
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IMPROVING THE HANGING OF HANGERS. 


side brackets are fastened together by the transverse bolts C. 
The bottom screw is threaded into the plate D, and the center 
screws F co-operate to hold the bearing box E. It will be seen 
that the hanger may be taken apart and put in place at any 
point in the length of a shaft even after the latter is already 
mounted in position. The bearing box E is illustrated as a 
complete ring and in order to apply this form of construction 
to intermediate points on a shaft it is necessary to first thread 
the rings on the shaft before it is put up. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that different forms of hanger boxes can be used in 
connection with this hanger bracket. 


Renovation of Molding Sand. 


The treatment of molding sand after it has been used in 
making castings is the subject of a recent patent granted to 
Frank E. Johnson, of Greensburg, Pa. The inventor in the 
preamble to the patent specifications says that in the making of 
sand molds by machinery and the handling of the molds and 
sand by conveyor apparatus in order to form a continuous 
process in molding, the agitation of the sand causes it to 
become “coarse” and such sand rolls up into small round 
shapes like shot. This is caused by the new sand added from 
time to time to give the necessary strength, the new sand 


being of a clay nature gathers the coarse sand into balls. 
When the sand reaches this state it is well nigh impossible to 
hold it together for molding purposes and the castings are very 
rough. The object of the invention is to overcome these objec- 
tionable features and treat the foundry sand to bring it back 
as nearly as possible to its original state when first used, and 
particularly when the sand is to be carried away, treated and 
returned by conveyor apparatus to be used again in contin- 
uous operations 

Fig. 1 is a face view of the apparatus for conveying sand as 
suggested by the inventor and Fig. 2 is a side view. The 
machinery consists of the hot sand or lower conveyor A pro- 
vided with a number of flights and adapted to travel within a 
trough B. Leading from the trough is a chute connecting with 
a hexagonal riddle C mounted in supports and capable of rota- 
tion. Below and extending up to the riddle is a boot D and 
within the latter are sprockets for the elevator E; as the patent 
"describes it, “the lower end of an endless elevator” passes 
around the sprockets. The elevator is equipped with buckets 
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SAND RENOVATION IN CONTINUOUS WORK 


in the usual manner. The upper part of the elevator passes 
over another set of sprockets and below this upper end and 
outside of the path of the elevator is located a magnetic sepa- 
rator F. The separator has a hopper G with a discharge open- 
ing leading to an agitator H. The agitator is inclined and 
the lower end extends to a rotating roll having a magnetized 
face at F. Underneath the roll is a box J with a scraper en- 
gaging the face of the roll above. Fitting under and around 
the other side of the roller in the magnetic separator at F is a 
chute K leading to the grinding apparatus. This last is 
mounted in a casing with a hopper L at the upper end. Below 
the hopper are the two sets of grinding rollers, the inner 
rollers rotating at a slower speed than the outer ones. Under 
the rollers is another chute leading to a conveyor moving in 
the trough M. 

After the molds have been made in the molding machines 
they are generally placed on a conveyor and thé castings 
poured in that position. The conveyor carries the molds con- 
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taining the hot castings to a grating and by the time they 
reach their destination the castings have sufficiently cooled 
to be dumped. The hot sand passes through the grating into 
the trough B containing the conveyor A, leaving the castings 
upon the grating. The conveyor carries the hot sand to the 
hexagonal riddle at C and the elevator E in turn takes it up to 
the separator F and the trapped particles of metal are scraped 
off and deposited in the box at J, while the sand proceeds to 
the grinding apparatus and thence to the conveyor in the 
trough M. The sand is ordinarily tempered with water before 
re-using and the water may be supplied at any stage of its 
progress from the dumping grating to the molding machines 
In the engravings the water supply is indicated at N above 
the trough M, the conveyor being relied upon to thoroughly 
mix the sand and water before its return to the molding floor 


Fastening Abrasives to Metal. 


Edson G. Case, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., has patented a 
method of fixing an abrasive material to the surface of metal 
bodies which are adapted to be used for grinding or polishing 
purposes. The object is to produce an abrasive surface which 
is practically inherent in the body to which it is applied and 
thereby improve the wearing qualities of the grinding or pol 
ishing surface. How far the invention goes in this direction is 
indicated by the engraving. The invention consists essentially 
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ELECTROPLATING ABRASIVES ON METAL BODIES 


in the mechanical application of an abrasive substance to a 
metal body and at the same time subjecting the metal to an 
electroplating process, metal being deposited over and around 
the abrasive and the metal body. It is understood that with 
this treatment the abrasive particles become embedded into and 
fastened by the plating. 

A sectional view is shown of an electroplating apparatus 11- 
lustrating the manner of applying the abrasive material to the 
part being plated, in this case the metal disc at A. Any well 
known form of electroplating apparatus may be employed 
containing an electrolyte B in which the metal anode C and 
the metal disc or other object A to receive the abrasive sub 
stance and the plating are immersed. These are connected to a 
source of electrical energy as at D. During the electrolytic 
action by which the plating metal is deposited upon the sur 
face, the particles of abrasive are sifted into the electrolyte 
and fall upon the metal. The latter is supported in such posi- 
tion that the precipitate is uniformly distributed over the sur 
face. It is evident that the abrasive could be applied before 
immersion or before the electrolytic action begins. 


Magnetic Device for Machine Tools. 
Robert Strehlau, of Westend, near Berlin, Germany, says 
in a recent patent: “In machine tools in which the work 
or the tool reciprocates—as, for instance, in planing or mor- 
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tising machines—the tool does no work during the return 
Attempts have been 
made to avoid the non-working return by causing the tool 
to work also during the return. Several constructions in 
which a tool with two cutting edges or several independent 
adjustable tools are automatically reversed are well known. 
Attempts have also been made to reverse single tools with 
one edge—that is to say, turn them through an angle of 180 
degrees after each operation, so that they should be again 
in working position for the return stroke. Such reversal re- 
quires, however, complicated devices necessitating very care- 
ful attendance. In the apparatus according to this invention 
reversing is effected by electromagnetic devices. In this way 
a reliable and exact setting of tools is insured and all com- 
plicated mechanical connections or devices are done away 
with, such devices frequently interefering with the working 
of the machine, as has been proved in practice. The electro- 
magnetic device, on the contrary, acts equally well in vertical, 
oblique, or horizontal position and can be attached to any 
machine tool without necessitating any essential changes in 
the latter.” 

The invention is shown in Fig. 1 as suitable for application 
to a planer, the tool holder in section. Fig. 2 diagrams the 
electro magnets with their wire connections, and Fig. 3 shows 
a modified construction of the tool holder, in section, for 
slotting and similar machines operating vertically. It is 


understood that the machine tool is arranged with the familiar 


movement, which means a certain loss 
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ANOTHE! APPLICATION OF MAGNETISM TO MACHINE TOOLS. 


belt pulleys and that the reversing is effected by stops operated 
from the bed at the ends of the stroke. The tool holder A is 
pivoted in the casing on the pin B and has cutters C and D 
directed in opposite ways but having their cutting edges in the 
same horizontal plane, the cutters being adjustable in the 
holders in the usual manner. In front and in the back of 
the tool holder are two electro magnets E and F. When the 
tool holder A has been attracted by one of the electro magnets 
the edge of one of the tools comes into its lowest position. 
For instance, if the electro magnet E in Fig. 1 is energized 
the tool holder will be attracted toward the left against the 
face of the casing and the tool D at the right will come into 
its lowest position and become operative this way. If, on the 
contrary, the electro magnet F is excited, the tool holder will 
be attracted toward the right and the too! C begins to cut. 

Che electro magnets are placed in a circuit illustrated by 
diagram Fig. 2 [here are two terminals G with which a 
lever comes alternately in contact. This switch lever is 
worked by stops on the feed disc at the side of the machine 
tool bed, the feed disc operating the horizontal travel of the 
tool holders. The feed disc rotates back and forth with the 
movement of the planer table and thus alternately excites 
the electro magnets E and F. It is evident that the switch 
lever could be controlled by any other continuously reversing 
part of the machine. From the contacts at G corresponding 
wires go to the magnets E and F, one common return wire 
leading to the switch lever. 
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In slotting and other machine tools where the working 
stroke takes place in a vertical direction only one coil is con- 
sidered necessary and the inventor then depends upon the re- 
versing of the tool by gravity owing to the weight of the 
holder. This arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 3. The tools 
may be set independently of each other as, for example, one 
tool for rough planing during the advance and the other one 
for finishing work during the return. Owing to the idle tool 
being held away from the work by the electro magnet an ad- 
ditional advantage is obtained in that the cutting edge does 
not unnecessarily wear out by useless dragging along the sur- 
face. The inventor points out that it is sometimes desirable 
in the modification illustrated in Fig. 3 to employ a spring H 
to aid the magnet in lifting the tool carrier A. 

The Cutting of, Racks. 

A rack cutting apparatus which has quite a familiar appear- 
ance, is the subject of a recent patent granted Louis T. Weiss, 
of New York. It is an attachment for planers or shapers. 
The illustration shows the tool carrier with the attachment in 
place and a rack in process of being cut. 

The reciprocating bed of the machine tool is seen at A. 
On the slide B is mounted the swinging tool holder, the latter 
with a stud bearing the gear cutter C having teeth correspond- 
ing to those of the rack. The tool holder also carries an idler 
gear D in mesh with the gear cutter C. The master rack G 
corresponds with the racks to be cut and is mounted in the 
cross head F and is not capable of end motion. The teeth of 
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RACK CUTTING ON THE PLANER. 


the rack mesh in those of the idler gear D. The rack G is 
supported in place by the clamp H, which is bolted to the tool 
carrier. 

The rack stock is seen at E as clamped to the reciprocating 
table A of the planer and a number of teeth have already been 
cut in it. The inventor suggests the use of a small spring 
plunger located in the tool carrier and pressing against the 
inner and upper face of the gear cutter in order to prevent 
chattering. The pieces E are clamped to the planer table and 
the tool carrier adjusted to engage the ends of the work at 
the proper depth. As the pieces are carried back and forth 
under the cutter, the idler gear D will roll on the master rack 
G and in turn rotate the gear cutter C as the regular feed 
motion of the planer transverses the tool carrier along the 
cross slide. The inventor does not confine himself to any 
one arrangement of the mechanism “ so long as the master 
rack is held stationary against endwise movement and the 
rotary cutter is given a rotation exactly corresponding to that 
which it would have if rolled along the face of the master 
rack, such rotation being on an axis parallel to the line of 
travel of the reciprocating bed.” 

A Steel Hardening Appliance. 

An improvement “in steel-hardening machines” has been in- 
vented by John W. Faessler, of Moberly, Mo. The illustra- 
tion depicts a vertical section through the center of the con- 
trivance. The device is cast in two pieces and comprises a res- 
ervoir surrounded by a water jacket A; the water jacket cap 
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B threaded upon the upper end of A; an extension of B down- 
wards from the inner edge of the cap and in alignment with 
the wall of the reservoir leaves a thin discharge opening C be- 
tween the two. The width of this discharge opening is ad- 
justable by turning the cap up or down on the jacket, a check 
nut D holding the cap when correctly adjusted. An inlet nipple 
E provides a water passage to the reservoir and the outlet 
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IMPROVING THE STEEL-HARDENING BATH 


nipple F leads from the upper end of the reservoir and through 
the jacket A. 

In the operation of the device, fresh water passes from the 
supply pie into the water jacket and is thence discharged in 
a thin sheet through the opening C. The incoming water meets 
at the center of the reservoir, falls and flows out through the 
pipe F. The cold water will fall to the bottom of the reser- 
voir and the warm water overflows through the outlet which 
is at a lower level than the opening at C. The flow of water 
may be regulated by adjusting the cap to increase or decrease 
the width of the slit at C. The piece of steel to be hardened, 
as indicated by the tool G, is inserted downwardly into the 
reservoir through the sheet of water. Fresh water is brought 
into contact with the surface of the steel as it passes downward 
and the process of hardening and tempering is claimed to be 
thereby greatly improved. 

Machine Tool Vises. 

A vise designed more particularly for drill purposes has 
been invented by Joseph W. Kincaid, of Reading, Pa. Fig. 1 
is a plan view of the contrivance and Fig. 2 illustrates the 
under side of the pawl block. The base of the vise has a 
flange along each side, and this has a smooth upper face with 
a fixed jaw at the end, and has also a rectangular central 
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QUICK-ACTION VISE FOR THE DRILL PRESS. 


opening with ratchet teeth at A on the inner walls. The 
movable jaw B has a projection entering the opening in the 
base and back of the jaw is a block C with two spring 
actuated pawls engaging the teeth A at opposite sides of the 
central opening. The springs E keep the pawls normally in 
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contact with the teeth. Each pawl has a pin F extending 
upwards through slots in the block. These pins project above 
the block C and serve as handles for releasing the pawls from 
the teeth. A set screw G in the block C tightens up the jaws 
when the loose jaw has been pushed against the work and the 
pawls have been released and are in engagement with the 
ratchet teeth A in the base. 


More Reflection in the Drafting Room. 
The draftman’s rule invented by Albert B. Willits, of Phila- 


delphia, has a reflecting surface for the purpose of utilizing. 


the image of lines previously drawn. The reflected image being 
employed when drawing lines at right angles to each other 
and the device is also intended for the bisection of plane 
angles, the division of circles by diameters to find the center, 
etc. “and all this without the use of T-square, triangle, or 
other draftsman-tool as usually used for doing such work.” 
Fig. 1 is an end view of the rule, Fig. 2 is a front view and 
Fig. 3 is an isometrical view of it. The angle between the 
two sides is a right angle and the vertical face A is a plane 
reflecting surface. To use the rule for drawing a line at 
right angles to one previously drawn, as the line B of Fig. 2, 
for instance, the exposed part of the line will appear reflected 
by the surface as at C, and when this image is brought into 
line with B the edge of the rule will be at right angles and a 
line may be drawn along this edge D. A deviation of the 
edge D from a right angle with the line B will be indicated 
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GEOMETRY BY REFLECTING SURFACES 


by the reflected image being out of line as shown by the line 
E and its image F. Similarly if the rule is placed so that the 
exposed part of a circle makes a true circle with the reflection 
then the edge D coincides with a diameter and by striking two 
diameters in this manner the center will be found. The rule 
can be placed so that the image of any two intersecting straight 
lines—as, for instance, the two illustrated in Fig. 3 and re- 
flected at G and H—is in line with the exposed part of the 
lines J and K, the edge of the rule at D will bisect that angle 
in which it lies. 





Representative Vandiver, (Mo.) has introduced a resolution 
in the House calling on the Attorney General to inform the 
House whether any proceedings have been instituted against 
the armor-plate “trust,” and if not, why not; also asking what 
steps have been taken by him to determine whether the armor- 
plate “trust” should be prosecuted for violation of the anti- 
trust law. The resolution was referred to the judiciary 
committee. 





Brownlie & Murray, structural engineers, Glasgow, have 
just received some important contracts for shipment abroad, 
notable among these being three large go-downs, crematorium 
building and furnace for Calcutta, India, steel structural 
work for 480-ft. span suspension bridge, and buildings for 
two large engineering shops. 
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HEAVY APRON CONVEYORS. 


The illustrations show a system of heavy apron conveyors 
recently installed at the plant of the Lamb Wire Fence Co., 
of Adrian, Mich. The longest of these conveyors has 500-ft. 
centers, and handles bundles of wire from the car to the stor- 
age. Without even working this system to its maximum ca- 
pacity, the Lamb Wire Fence Co. has, with nine men, un- 
loaded sixty tons of wire, carried it 400 ft. and piled it up in 
thirty minutes; this sixty tons of material being made up of 





FIG. I.-A HEAVY-APRON CONVEYOR 


bundles of wire varying in weight from 80 to 150 Ib. It is 
claimed that this conveyor saves at least 75 percent of the 
labor that would be required to perform the same work en- 
tirely by hand. The conveyors are constructed of two strands 
of heavy steel thimble roller chain of long pitch to which 
wooden flights or boards are bolted, forming an endless apron 
or belt. Owing to the favorable construction, the friction, 
wear and amount of power required have been reduced to a 
minimum. From the above it will be seen that the installation 
is a remarkable saving appliance. The machinery for these 
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FIG. 2.—-ANOTHER VIEW OF CONVEYOR. 


conveyors was furnished by the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 
O. This firm makes a specialty of this class of work and has 
compiled some useful data for those contemplating the pur- 
chase of such labor saving appliances. 


The best knives are imported into Cuba from England, 
says a consular report, although the competition of the United 
States is noticeable. In medium grades the United States 
dominates, while Germany and France furnish the cheapest 
sorts. In barbed wire imports the United States is first and 
Germany second. In nails the United States is first and Eng- 
land second. In fine wares England leads, since it offers better 
credit than the United States, four to six months, as com- 
pared with thirty to sixty days. American locks and tin roof- 
ing are in great demand 





The large furnace of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Co., at Gadsden, Ala., which has been undergoing repairs, has 
been placed in commission. 
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A VERTICAL TURRET LATHE. 


The new patent vertical turret lathe of the Bullard Machine 
Tool Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has features found in the 
horizontal type with such improvements as an experience of 
more than twenty years in the manufacture of boring and 
turning mills would suggest. The adaptable qualities of the 
ordinary lathe are well known and acknowledged to the ex- 
tent that machine tools as a class show to a marked degree 
the influence of lathe peculiarities in design. Admirably 
as the lathe is applied in general machine’ shop 
service, it has obvious limitations. Face plate work, 
for example, as it increases in size and overhang 
becomes more awkward of attachment in the lathe 
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the front of the machine and the effort required of the work- 
man is reduced to a minimum. The departure from ac- 
cepted forms and the evident intention to meet the exacting 
requirements of the latest developments in tool steels lends 
added interest to the illustrations. 

The capacity of the machine is 36 in. in diameter and 24 in. 
in height. The table is 34 in. diameter, and is driven by an 
internal spur gear having a diameter nearly that of the 
table. A plain table is furnished with this machine, but in 
four independent jaws or a three-jawed combination can be 
supplied. The table spindle has a large angular thrust bear- 
ing, side strains being taken by straight vertical bearings of 
large proportions. The table spindle journals are carefully 
scraped to fit and are entirely immersed in oil. Fifteen 

changes of table speeds, ranging in geometrical pro- 











gression, are mechanically obtained from a single speed 
driving pulley through a speed box containing self- 
adjusting and powerful friction clutches. A change 
to any speed desired may be obtained instantly by a 
lever placed convenient to the operator. The table 
is stopped instantly at any desired point with a brake 
which is operated by lifting the speed lever. The 
driving mechanism is the result of considerable ex- 
periment. The single driving pulley is of large pro- 
portions and need not be brought to rest to stop the 
table, as there is an intermediate point between each 
speed at which the direct acting brake may be ap- 
plied. 

The cross and side rails are a unit, and have a 
vertical adjustment, by power, of 12 in. The maxi- 
mum efficiency of the vertical slide is thus made 
available on work of various lengths \ narrow 
guide bearing for the saddle prevents any tilting or 
binding of the heads; the ratio of length to width 
being great ; 

There is one vertical and one side head. Each is 
entirely independent in its movements, both as to 
direction and amount of feed. Both heads may be 
operated jointly on work of small diameter, without 
interference. [he two heads are independently 
counterbalanced [he vertical head will face 36 in. 
and has a vertical and angular movement of 26 in 
It may be set to an angle of 45 degrees either side 
of the center. The turret has five faces, the in- 
scribed circle of which is 10 in. diameter and the 
holes are 2% in. diameter. Turret faces are square 
with table and tapped holes are provided for at- 
taching special tool holders. The turret is of such 
construction that either single point tools or simple 
form tools may be used to the best advantage. The 
turret slides, rails and saddles are square locked 
throughout—no loose gibs being used. All adjust- 
ments for wear are made by taper wedges. Binder 





plugs in turret are especially efficient, having double 





FIG. I.—THE BULLARD MACHINE TOOI CO.’S VERTICAL LATHE. 


and here is the opportunity of the boring mill. A _ rigid 
bed is permissible with the vertical construction, larger 
spindles and greater power are possible, and the added weight 
of the work resting directly on the spindle thrust bearing 
tends to preserve rather than destroy the alignment. Cutting 
metal with speed and accuracy is the purpose of the machine 
and such time as may be gained by greater convenience in 
chucking and starting up the tool count for increased pro- 
duction as surely as special steels; the solidity of the frame 
adding considerably to the potency of the latter in the ver- 
tical machine. Though having great weight and power, con- 
venience of operation has been considered of prime im- 
portance. All operations and movements are controlled from 


grip on tool holder shanks. The side head carries a 
four-faced turret tool holder, which has vertical and 
cross feeds and may be swiveled for angular facing 
up to-40 degrees either side of the horizontal. It does not in- 
terfere with the turret slide in any way. The side head has 
a vertical movement of 28 in. and a horizontal and angular 
movement of 15 in. The four-faced turret tool holder on 
side head obviates the necessity of a constant change of tools 
and 1 in. x 1%-in. tool steel may be used. The machine can be 
supplied without the side head when desired; in which form 
it has a capacity of 41 ‘in. in diameter. 

The feed works for each head are entirely independent, and 
are conveniently placed for operation. The feeds for both 
heads are positive and have eight changes, ranging from 
1-96 to % of an inch in all directions. Feed changes are 
instantly obtained by turning star wheel and the amount per 
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revolution is indicated on a direct reading index plate on 
each feed box. A change from vertical feed to cross feed, 
or vice versa, is instantly obtained by engaging the centrally 
located drop worm with worm gears on end of feed rods 
This construction eliminates pull gears. Safety points have 
been so arranged in the feeds that carelessly permitting the 
heads to run together results in no damage or delay. This 
device in no way weakens the feeds and is not in use when 
the threading attachment is engaged. All gears are incased 
and well lubricated. Headstock speed box and feed boxes 
are entirely incased, and the gearing runs constantly in a 
bath of oil. The lubricating system is most complete, all 
high speed shafts being bronze bushed and self-oiling. The 
entire train of gears in the drive and feed works is con- 
stantly immersed in oil, as is the table spindle; sight cups 
being so placed that the oil level may be constantly main- 
tained 

The driving pulley is 24 in. diameter for a 4-in 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 
Cincinnati, March 1 [he past month has been quite satis 
factory to the machinery manufacturers in this city. There 
has been a good outturn of product without accumulation of 
stock, and orders have continued to come in to an extent 
which, with the volume of inquiry, and the tone of corres- 
pondence, gives a strong undertone to the business situation 
and stimulates manufacturers to prosecute active operations 
with confidence. There is less tendency to contest prices, and 
orders are now generally at full quotations. In the past few 
months the shops have been steadily increasing their forces 
and some have added new machines. Business at full tide, 
or at maximum capacity has not yet been attained at all of the 
shops, but when it is considered how largely the capacity for 
manufacture in this industry has been increased in the past 
year, the higher rate of speed the machines are running, the 





double belt. The countershaft has one tight and one 
loose pulley, 14 in. in diameter, for a 4%-in. belt, 
and should run at 420 r. p.m. A 7™%-H. P. constant- 


be mounted on bracket at side or 


speed motor may 
rear of machine and connected with either belt, gear- 
ing or chain. A thread cutting attachment for the 
vertical head is included on order only, but may be 
applied at any time. Machine being self-contained, 
no expensive foundation is required. The net weight 
of machine, on floor, is 9,300 Ib. and the total pro- 
jected space is 65 x 70 in. 


New Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridges. 

The second Scherzer rolling lift bridge for the 
Central Railway Co., of New Jersey, across Newark 
bay, is rapidly nearing completion. The bridge is 
being erected in its closed position and constantly 
carries the railroad traffic without interruption. Dur- 
ing the past month Scherzer bridges were completed 
and placed into active service at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Swale River, England, for the South Eastern & 
Chatham Railway. During the present month the 
following additional Scherzer bridges will be com 
pleted and placed into active service: Union ave., 
Third ave., and Hamilton ave. bridges, across Gowa- 
nus canal, Brooklyn; also the long span, double- 
leaf Scherzer bridge at Manhattan ave. across New- 
ton creek waterway, Brooklyn. The double-track, 
single-leaf, long span Scherzer bridge recently com 
pleted and placed into service for the N. & S. S. R 
R., Cleveland, has attracted wide attention because 
of its simplicity and economy. It is being duplicated 
by the B. & O. R. R. at Cleveland at an adjacent site, 














where a center-pier, swing bridge is being removed 
Orders for a number of additional single, double and 
multiple track bridges of similar form have been 
booked by the Scherzer Co., construction con- 
tracts to be let this year. The contract for the construc 
tion of the Scherzer bridge for the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad at Buffalo, 
has recently been awarded and work of construction is now 
in progress. Construction work is also in progress on Scherzer 
bridges at 22d street and at Harrison street, Chicago: Flush 
ing, L. I.; Genesee avenue, Saginaw; over the Suir river, Ire- 
land; Spaarne river, Holland: Saugus river and the Malden 
river, Boston; west river at Kimberly avenue, New Haven; 
four-track railroad bridges for the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R 


in Connecticut at Cos Cob, Westport, and across the Housa 
tonic river, Conn. Among the foreign contracts a large high- 
way bridge across the Ekaterinhofka river, St. Petersburg; 
also a deck bridge of arched outline, forming the movable por- 
tion of a long bridge connecting Barrow-in-Furness with Wal 
ney Island, England 


> REAR VIEW OF VERTICAL LATHI OVER OF UPPER GEAR 
BOX TEMPORARILY REMOVEI 


experience and education in the use of high speed 
steels, the remodeled and new shops and the many develop 
ments tending to increase capacity, it will require an enormous 
demand to test the maximum productive power of all of our 
shops. 

The machinery interests of this city are peculiarly congenial 
in their social relationship. The representatives of the various 
firms respond readily to calls for meetings, dinners or gather 
The convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association, which takes place in Chicago the latter 


ings of any sort 


part of this month will be well attended by the Cincinnati 
nembers, and Robert Wuest retary of the association, is 
irranging for a special car for the convenience and pleasure 


of manufacturers who will 
The meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso 


attend the convention 
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ciation, which takes place in Washington, April 11 
and 12, gives promise of being an interesting occa- 
sion, The recently organized National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, which was in process of 
formation at the time of the last meeting of the machine tool 
builders, received some attention at that time, and now that 
the machinery dealers have made their organization a reality, 
the attitude of these associations toward each other forms an 
interesting subject. Interviews with manufacturers here bring 


-s’ organization is 


out expressions to the effect that the dealers 


a welcome proposition. There will be better understandings 


among the dealers and more uniformity of business methods, 
both as to the sale of machines and in the relations existing 
between the manufacturer and his selling agency. There is 
nothing that should be regarded as antagonistic in the two 


associations. They will, or should, be of mutual assistance. 


It is suggested that, while neither association could properly 


favorable report to make to the important financial interests, 
for whose account the investigation is being mad It is 
expected to organize a $100,000 company. 

The sudden death of Mr. Bariett, of the Bariett Electric 
Co., has put the affairs of that concern into considerable con- 
fusion. ’ 

The American Tools Works Co., reports steadily increasing 
orders and good demand for machine tools. Domestic bys- 
iness is particularly good and foreign orders fair. The com- 
pany is adding to its working force and in the recent past 
has installed some 30 new machines. 

The Queen City Machine Tool Co. is putting a new shaper 
on the market. The shop is now behind on orders and has 
a good run of inquiries. 

The Cincinnati Planer Co. reports trade holding up well, 
and the outlook good for the future. 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Co. notes a steady and healthy 

increase in business and a quite satisfactory trade. 











The G. A. Gray Co. has secured permission from 
the Secretary of State to increase its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $300,000. The present capitalization 
is all common stock, but the new issue will consist 
of $160,000 of common and $140,000 of ¢ rcent 
cumulative preferred stock. The Iron Castings Co., 
an adjoining plant, in which Mr. Gray is largely in 


terested, will be taken over and operated as a depart 
ment of the G. A. Gray Co. The Iron Castings Co 
is a $50,000 corporation The officers and directors 
of the Gray company aré G. A. Gray, president; 
Adolph Zuest, secretary and treasurer; Herman Erd- 
man and Edward Cook, directors. There is pract 


cally no change of interest or management in this 
nerging of these two companies. 


Canadian Industrial News. 


Toronto, Canada, March 1 Trade « t con 


I 


‘ , ; 
tinue favorable owing to the prospect of extensive 
building, railway construction on an unprecendente 
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active demand for bar iron owing to the large amount 
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the delivery of machinery f 
| at Sidney, N. S., much of which is delayed en route, 
| and also with the shipment of the products. The 


| general outlook is most encouraging and extensive 








FIG. 3.—THE VERTICAL LATHE AS EQUIPPED WITH SINGLE HEAD. 


participate in the deliberations of the other at its meetings, 
conference committees of each association could hold meet- 
ings which would be productive of good results, promotive of 
better regulation of the machinery trade in the distribution of 
product from the shop to the installation of the machine. 
Machinery manufacturers are interested in the proposed 
building of a steel castings plant in this city. The Industrial 
Bureau was instrumental in arranging for a meeting on Feb 
18 of these interests with the parties who are considering the 
building of this plant. At the conclusion of the conference 
the promoters of the enterprise expressed themselves as 
satisfied that there was a good field here for them, and the 
machine tool men promised support and encouragement if the 
product was satisfactory in quality and price. A location for 
the new plant was selected and the promoters will have a 





orders for steel rails have been received 

The agreement made between the Atikokan Iron 
Co. and the town of Port Arthur, by which the latter 
and to take 


ite 


undertakes to give the company a free 40-acre site, 
$300,000 of the bonds in consideration of the establishment of 
a blast furnace of 100 tons daily capacity, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by the rate-payers of the town, and a by-law embodying 
the agreement will be submitted to them at an early date 





H. B. Brown Co., East Hampton, Conn., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, has succeeded to the bolt and 


nut machinery business of H. B. Brown & Co., which was 


established in 1865 





The property of the National Valve Co., Sandusky, O., was 
sold last week to the bondholders, and a reorganization is to 


be effected. 
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SPELTER PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


The production of spelter in 1904 showed a very considerable 
increase; a greater one, in fact, than any other of the im- 
portant metals. We have received from Henrv R. Merton & 
Co., of London, their advance estimate of this production, 
which long experience in the trade has enabled them to make 


with a very close approach to accuracy. 


These fi 


gures are 


given in the table below for all countries outside of the United 
States. In the case of this country we have used, for 1903, the 
production as given in the Mineral Industry, and for 1904 the 


statement collected from producers and given in this journal 
for Jan. 5 last. The figures given below are in long tons, 


of 2,240 Ibs each: 











1903. 1904. Increase. 

Belgium ‘one 129,000 137,7% 8,780 
Rhine District 61,315 64,360 3,045 
Holland 11,515 12,895 1,380 
Great Britain ae 43,415 45,490 2,075 
France and Spain... 41,780 48,310 6.530 
BER: k.cncanecee<cox ; 116,835 123,605 6,860 
Austria and Italy ..... 9,025 9,100 75 
Poland 0,745 10,440 695 
Total emt: Gi Bika vnssacurdsas ee 452,070 20,440 
oo OS fo eee eee ee 141,519 157,901 16,382 
Total 564,149 609,971 45,822 


It will be seen that every producing country showed a 
marked gain in its output. ithe mining of zinc ores was ex- 
traordinarily active all over the world, and in some countries— 
as in Spain—new deposits were opened and the demand for 
ores induced a great deal of prospecting. 

The course of the metal last year indicates that consumption 
kept pace fully with production. Indeed, the gain in the use 
of the metal was probably somewhat larger than that in the 
supply, for there was, throughout the greater part of the year, 
an active demand with which producers were not always ready 
to cope; and the consequence was that the highest level of 
prices recorded for a long time was reached in the latter part 
of the year. At the present time there is every prospect of a 
continuance of this demand, and also of further gain in pro 
duction during the current year.—Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 





The Selling Price of Screws. 


The following letter is from the National-Acme Mfg. Co., 
of Cleveland: 
headed ‘Specialization in Manufacture,’ page 93, the author 


“Your issue of Feb. 2 contains an article 


of which has evidently been very much misinformed as to the 
production of screws or bolts. On page 94 of this article, 
headed ‘Item Two,’ he attempts to show the comparative cost 
of selling price of screws milled from the bar and those made 
by the electric welding process, and the figures supplied are 
quite inaccurate especially as pertain to cost or selling price 
of screws milled from the bar 

“You will note in our catalogue, mailed under separate 
“over, page 11, that the list on these screws is $23.40 for iron 
with 25 percent advance for steel, and we believe that inquiry 
from the leading manufacturers of milled product will demon 
strate that steel screws can be bought milled from the bar at 
practically the same price as given by your correspondent as 


Pig Iron—Gross tons. 1896 1897 1898 














Domestic production..............-... 8,623,127 9,852,680 11,773,934 
Imported a 56,272 19,212 25,152 
Stocks unsold January 1 506,132 47,686 874,978 

Total supply..... 9,185 531 10,519,578 12,674,064 
Deduct stocks December 31 “47.686 874.078 415,335 
Also exports 62,071 262 686 253,057 
Approximate consumption 8,275,774 9,381,914 12,005,674 
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applicable to screws made by the welded process.” 

On further inquiry regarding relative cost and applying the 
current discount it was found that for hexagon head screws, 
44x 4 in. (the dimensions given in the article) and with the 
usual size of head, the selling price of the product of either 
process, electrically welded or milled from bar, is practically 
the same. The author of the article says in reply that his 
figures gave the actual cost price and the discrepancy arises 
from the difference between cost of bolts made in the works 
of a machine tool company, which does not make a specialty 
of bolts, and the price quoted by a manufacturer of screws. 
He says further, “Had I known that bolts milled from com- 
mercial bars of size of the head were made and sold at the 
prices you name I might have used the facts in illustration of 
the saving in cost of making bolts of the same kind (assuming 
that they are so) in large numbers by a company making a 
specialty of such work, as compared with the cost in another 
establishment making a great variety of articles.” 





The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will shortly award contracts 
for new equipment aggregating $13,000,000. This equipment 
will consist of 250 locomotives and 9,000 freight cars. Of the 
freight cars, 6,750 will be of all steel construction, while 2,000 
will be box cars and 250 refrigerator and ventilator cars. All 
of the steel cars are designed to carry from so to 60 tons and 
are almost entirely designed for service in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict. In the construction of the steel cars about 140,000 tons 
of iron and steel plates, shapes and accessories will be re- 
quired, while the remaining cars will require close to 20,000 
tons of iron and steel. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has 
already closed for over 12,000 freight cars and is about to 
close for 3,000 additional. The car buying of the railroads is 
surpassing all previous predictions and will go a long way 
towards strengthening the general iron and steel situation. 





The net earnings of the National Carbon Co., Cleveland, 
for the fiscal year of the company ending Jan. 31, 1905, were 
the largest of any year in the history of the corporation. The 
statement of the company made public at the annual meeting 
‘f the stockholders held Feb. 27 at Trenton, N. J., shows the 
net earnings to have been $846,306.85, against $736,441.02 for 
the preceding year. 





The Toledo Computing Scale Co. has filed suit for injunc- 
tion and damages against the Moneyweight Scale Co. in the 
United States circuit court at Chicago. The Moneyweight 
Scale Co. is the selling agent for the Computing Scale Co., 
of Dayton O. The Toledo company charges both the Dayton 
nd Monevyweight companies with having infringed its patents 


Annual Consumption of Pig Ironin the U. S. Since 1896. 

Our consumption of pig iron in the last nine years is ap- 
proximately shown in the following table, compiled by the 
American Jron and Steel Association. The comparatively 
small quantity of foreign pig iron held in bonded warehouses 
it the end of each year has not been considered. All stocks 
in the yards of the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Co. 
re included in the unsold stocks for each year 


1890 1900 1901 1902 1903 194 
13,620,708 13,789,242 5,878,354 17,821,307 18,009,252 16,497 ,083 
40,393 $2,565 62,930 619,354 500,574 79,500 
415,333 68,509 446,020 73,647 49,951 508,489 
14,076,429 13,910,116 16,387,304 18,514,308 18,658,777 17,175,022 
68,309 446,020 73,647 49,951 59%, 489 446,442 
228,678 286,687 81,211 27,487 20,379 49,025 
13,779,442 13,177,409 16,232,446 18,436,870 15,039,909 16,679,555 
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WROUGHT PIPE—THREADING AND DURABILITY.* 





BY F. N. SPELLER. 


Soon after soft steel began to supersede wrought iron in 
general engineering construction on account of its superior 
strength, ductility, toughness and uniformity in composition, 
the question of relative durability was brought up. This 
led to many elaborate experiments under conditions ap- 
proximating those which promote corrosion in practice. 
These have been continued and discussed by many of the 
best investigators for the past twenty-five years. The most 
trustworthy of these results up to 1892 have been concisely 
reviewed and compared by Prof. H. M. Howe, (Metallurgy 
of Steel, page 94), with the conclusion that, so far as the 
relative corrosion is concerned, no important difference exists 
between iron and steel although the variable effect of different 
conditions is more marked. Later, in 1895, the same in- 
vestigator expresses his conclusions in a paper entitled “Rela- 
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Sea Water. Fresh Water. Weather. Average. 
Wrought iron .........+.- 100 100 100 100 
Bett BOM .ccccccccsccccce 114 94 103 1038 
8% - mice! abeel. oo ccccccce 83 80 67 77 


25% nickel steel........... $2 32 80 31 
Prof. R. H. Thurston, (Materials of Engineering), from his 
tests and observation of these materials in practice concludes 
on the whole that steel resists corrosion better than iron. 
The most dangerous form of corrosion in pipes is pitting. 
Some tests made by the United States Navy Department, see 
Journal of American Society of Naval Engineers, May, 1904, 
during the past three years give some interesting data on this 
point and suggested other investigation along this line to the 
writer, results of which will be given later. The navy de- 
partment tests were made in aerated distilled water at normal 
temperature of room on forty-eight pieces of each of the fol- 
lowing materials: Charcoal iron, Bessemer steel and hot and 
cold drawn seamless tubes made from same lot of open- 


hearth steel. 
The samples were of steel from all parts of the ingot and 
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SOFT BESSEMER STEEL LAP WELDED TUBES AFTER SIXTY-FOUR WEEKS’ EXPOSURE. 


tive Corrosion of Wrought Iron and Steel,” in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“Tt is misleading to say that normal low carbon steel cor- 
rodes more or that it corrodes less than wrought 
iron, since the _ relative corrosion varies with the 
enclosing medium. I think that we have very strong 
reasons to believe that such steel when carefully 
made, resists corrosion in fresh water as well as wrought 
iron; in cold sea water, at least nearly as well as wrought 
iron; and in acidulated water better than wrought iron.” 

At the meeting of the International Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in 1900, Prof. Howe gave further data from some 
large scale experiments conducted by himself, in which he 
exposed a number of plates of wrought iron, soft steel, and 
nickel steel, one-eighth inch thick, to the action of sea water, 
river water, and the weather, for two periods of one year 
each. The results are summed up as follows: 





“Read at annual meeting of Canadian Mining Institute, Montreal, 
Can., March 1-3. Mr. Speller is metallurgist with the National Tube Co. 


were insulated in twelve porcelain lined tanks, a plentiful 
supply of pure air being supplied through perforated glass 
tubes. At the end of each period of sixteen weeks the 
samples were removed and weighed. While under test every 
precaution was taken to subject each piece to the same con- 
dition as the others. It will be seen that essential conditions 
of corrosion, viz.: oxygen, carbonic acid and moisture were 
here given free play, with the following average: 


TABLE I. 
AVERAGE LOSS IN GRAMMES PER SQUARE INCH. 
After After After After Total Compar- 
16 Wks. 82 Wks. 48 Wks. 64 Wks. Average ing with 


(1st (2nd (8rd (4th Loss Iron 

16 Wks.) 16 Wks.) 16 Wks.) 16 Wks.) 64 Wks. as 100. 
1. Hot drawn 
Seamless 0. 


H. steel.... .8084 .5333 .8510 .5070 1.6947 98.7 
2. Lap - welded 

Bessemer steel .3147 .4950 .4043 .4945 1.7085 04.5 
8. Cold drawn 

Seamless O. 

H. steel .... .8288 5564 .4502 .5017 1.8315 10.13 
4. Charcoal iron .8326 .5896 .8966 .4898 1.8081 100. 
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AVERAGE ANALYSES OF MATERIAL UNDER TEST. 
Cold Drawn Hot Drawn Bessemer 


Seamless. Seamless. Steel. Iron. 
GMEGB oc cc ccccccccccccces .005 005 .008 024 
Sulphur ...--+-++eeeseeees .043 .039 081 014 
Phosphorus «...---++e+eee+- 015 .016 .110 .038 
Manganese «.---sseesseeeee 50 .49 31 Trace 
Carbon «ccccccccccccsccces 16 14 .063 Trace 
MED ciovedbusdtedunsdedes 23 30 28 1.08 


The individual losses show an equally wide variation for 
all classes of materials. All pieces were carefully photo- 
graphed after the first and fourth periods of sixteen weeks 
Those showing the greatest and least loss in weight are repro- 
duced herewith for Bessemer steel and iron. The least and 
greatest average loss, it will be noted, was sustained by open- 
hearth steel, while iron and Bessemer steel show no important 
difference, but lie between the maximum and minimum. This 
clearly shows that any slight difference in corrosion due to 
essential differences in composition of these materials is in- 
significant compared with other considerations. 

The photographs show that the pitting is relatively equal 
as near as can be seen in each class of material except in the 
case of the cold drawn seamless tubes which had a very thin 
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SOFT BESSEMER STEEL LAP WELDED TUBES 


scale and were but slightly pitted. This disproves the claim 
of some manufacturers of wrought iron that it does not pit. 
Mill scale being electro-negative to iron (about 4-10 volts) 
is evidently largely responsible for the deep corrosion on bare 
metal adjacent to firmly attached scale. See Journal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, 1879, page 53. Further, it has been 
found that duplicate plates of iron and steel exposed with and 
without mill scale on their surfaces, sustain nearly the same 
loss in weight, the clean surface being uniformly corroded, 
while the scale bearing surface is more or less pitted. This 
explanation of the cause of pitting which seems to satisfac- 
torily account for the facts observed applies equally to all 
classes of iron and steel. 

The effect of contact of dissimilar irons and steels with each 
other and with plates of the same material carrying the 
natural mill scale was the subject of experiments made at 
the laboratory of the National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
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last year. In these experiments, test pieces were prepared by 


removing all mill scale. In these tests, made in hot aerated 
solutions, the common iron and Bessemer steel appear to be 
almost equal, while both resist corrosion somewhat better than 


the higher grade charcoal iron, but the difference cannot be 
said to be important. The results averaged and condensed 
are given in Table 2 

The corrosion of those pieces electrically connected did not 
increase, as a rule, as might have been expected. This may 
be explained by the coating (largely consisting of ferrous 
oxide) produced on adjacent sides of connected plates which 
seemed to successfully resist further oxidation. Galvanometer 
tests showed a variable and rapidly decreasing E. M. F., which 
often reversed its polarity at intervals of an hour or so 
The E. M. F. between these materials was quite variable, but 
was usually less than one-fifth the potential between magnetic 
scale or rust, and iron or steel 

Experiments on a small scale are limited to certain fixed 
conditions which approximate to those in practice. Observa- 
tions of corrosion of pipe in practice must in the first place, 





LEAST 
AFTER SIXTY-FOUR WEEKS’ EXPOSURE 


to make the results worth anything, be made on material in use 
under the same influences, to insure which both materials 
should be in use at the same time. In making observations in 
the field, it is often difficult to determine just what conditions 
prevail and whether both materials were subjected to the 
same environment, for the conditions which most influence 
the rate of corrosion, besides oxygen and carbonic acid with 
moisture which may be considered as primary causes, are 
intricately involved and include principally: 

1. Galvanic action, by (A) metallic contact; (B) heating 
of one portion of the metal (thermo electric action); (C) 
the difference of potential between strained and unstrained 
portions, which has lately been shown to be an important fac- 
tor; the strained part of a piece being electro positive to the 
unstrained portion, corrodes quicker. See Bulletin of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, No. 2 Engineering Series, Vol. 2, No. 8, 
July, 1900. 
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2. Electrolysis is a widespread and increasing accelerator 
of corrosion which all precautions cannot entirely prevent. 
A difference of potential of 1-1000 volt is sufficient to increase 
corrosion considerably and this may exist one or two miles 
from a dynamo. See “Rustless Coatings’ (Wood), Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1904. 

3. Increased amounts of corrosive matter in air and water, 
especially near the large centers of population, where the 

TABLE No. 2. 


Loss in Milligrams per square inch, exposed 500 hours in Aerated Water at 
175° Fahr.—Preces in Electrical Contact or Insulated (*) as indicated 





= - 
zg £ ™ 
= = hs g 
a“? a = ~ 
Nature of Solution om S = n 
ES 4 ES 4 $2 a ; 4 
s = e = sn = = -_ 
Bof 6 & & 6. é 8 
Distilled Water 1s Saw —_ 174 1S5 
oe 54 Bess. 130 O.H. 150 C. L. 165 Bess 





Alkaline Boiler Water. hseohincaanené 19922 * 223— 20—— 224 
scdaiaabe 230 Bess. 175 O. H. 210 C. I. 230 Bess 
wee “ a ee 19 Z 177 S.E. 18 O.H. 0 Z 
Ferrous Sulphate in hot water 51 * wo— — él 
without air—15 grs. pergal... 57 Bess. 53 O.H. 25 C. I. 28 Bess. 
M 2 6C.L 6 OH. 6 Z 
Strong Sodium 335 292 186 210 
Sulphate Solution, Slightly Al- Mill Mill Mill Mill 
kaline.. ae Scale 394 Scale 454 Scale 420Scale 


Boiler Water (150 ib. pressure) 
carrying oni sulphate 50 2022 Z 1765 C. 1.1985 C. 1.1442 Z 
_ rs. per gal... cseosseocssces 1987 Bess. 1565 O. H. 1970 O. H. 1495 Bess, 


ANALYSIS OF ABOVE MATERIAL. 





NG ceccecsmeseesieleninnmdial d 080 .061 030 
Phosphorus.............. P 140 098 005 
Manganese................... Trace 31 42 
SID cccascanssnend ecndanneell sad Trace OT ll 
Oxide and Slag. ciate tiated 80 1,70 


greater portion of pipe is in use, together with the complicated 
and far-reaching action of stray currents, have materially in- 
creased the danger of corrosion during the past ten or fifteen 
years, since steel pipe began to be generally adopted, hence a 
fair comparison with pipe in use at a previous date is clearly 
impossible—yet many declaim and deplore the degeneration of 
present day pipe material. Fortunately, much energy is being 
better spent in providing efficient protection for iron and steel 
exposed to such corrosive conditions. After all, probably 
the best evidence of the practical insignificance of the dif- 
ference between the rate of corrosion of these materials is 
the fact that after twenty-five years of investigation and dis- 
cussion the question is not absolutely settled. There is just 
enough difference one way or the other to indicate that under 
some conditions each material has a small advantage over the 
other, while in the majority of cases the differences are 
hardly perceptible. 
Threading. 

From certain districts much has been heard from plumbers 
and steam fitters on the difficulty of threading steel pipe, par- 
ticularly in the field where hand tools must be used. 

When soft Bessemer steel was first made by the National 
Tube Co. for the manufacture of welded pipe the question 
of tools was thoroughly investigated by the threading de- 
partments. Fig. 1 shows the old form of chaser which will 
cut a fair thread on iron as the metal is weak enough and so 
broken up in structure by interspersed cinder as to be more 
or less readily worked with such a tool. Bessemer steel of the 
quality proven to be best adapted for welded pipe being 
much tougher and stronger than wrought iron, cannot be 
pulled up by the roots in this manner, but a clean and easily 
cut thread may be made by putting an angle of shear on the 
chasers, as illustrated at Fig. 2. Care as to clearance and 
lubrication will also greatly facilitate the work. Good lard or 
cotton seed oil should be used in liberal quantities. 

In machine work at the National Tube Works a proper form 
of chaser has proven to be the first consideration in economical 
thread cutting. Tools so constructed will cut steel or iron 
with equal ease. A recent investigation of hand threading 
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tools clearly showed that few were made on this principle, 
hence the trouble complained of by those using such tools on 
steel pipe was not hard to explain. After some experimenting 
in coOperation with several steam fitters who had experienced 
this difficulty, it was found on changing the angle of shear 
that there was no perceptible difference in threading either 
iron or steel and the result invariably gave a much stronger 
and cleaner cut thread on the steel pipe. 

Many cases of split joints which necessitated the costly 
removal of lines have been traced to excessive torsion strains 
produced by use of poor threading tools. Butt-welded pipe, 
although it may stand 6,000-lb. per sq. in. without opening 
at the seam, will usually split when twisted in this way. 
Pipe made at the National Tube Works is all tested from 600 
to 2,500 lb. according to the purpose for which it is made. 
However, experience shows that the splitting ceases on alter- 
ing the die or buying one properly shaped. 

Although the makers of hand and machine dies for thread- 
ing soft Bessemer steel pipe rarely give the chasers sufficient 
rake, this is easily rectified when a good emery wheel is at 
hand. The other important features which should be em- 
bodied in properly constructed dies cannot be easily remedied 
if neglected in the process of manufacture. 

Ihe chasers should be firmly gripped by the die head close 
to the work as in good lathe practice to avoid chattering. A 
slight amount of clearance from the cutting edge back is 
very desirable, but is nearly always lacking in hand dies. It 
is also essential that the lead should be carefully adjusted 
so as to equalize the work and make the threading easy to 
start. The die in which these points are properly proportioned 
and which also conforms closely to the established standard 
of thread is undoubtedly the cheapest tool in the end. The 
vexatious delays and damage through split seams caused by 
poor tools is causing a general demand for better dies for 
use in the field. 

Bursting tests on three classes of wrought iron and steel 








Fig. 1 
Incorrect Form 
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Fig. ? 
Correct Forms 


CORRECT AND INCORRECT FORMS OF DIE CHASERS. 


pipe made by Prof. Howe in 1897 (abstract in Engineering 
Record), gave the following results: 
2-in. Line Pipe. 2-in. Tubing. 5}-in. Casing 


Wrought iron, minimum. 1,000 8,300 250 
it, MN. ocas0ss cece. 2,300 5,150 1,450 
Wrought iron, maximum. 4,000 5,000 1,400 
Steel, maximum .......... 6,000 6,000 2,750 
Wrought iron, average.... 2,918 4,106 931 
Pt MN . co ccccsecces 4,733 5,800 2,038 


(Note: esults given in Ib. per sq. in.) 
A comparison of the average results shows that the steel 
pipes excelled the wrought iron pipes by 62 percent in the 
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line pipe, 41 percent in the tubing, and 119 percent casing 
Prof. Howe’s report concludes: “To sum up, the steel pipes 
excel the wroug 
yery considerably in tensile strength, and somewhat in of 
fering less frictional resistance to the flow of water.’ 

Mild steel has had to live down prejudice in nearly every 


line where it has displaced wrought iron The most suitabl 





eel for pipe manufacture has been the 


quality Bessemet 
, : | —— 
result of much extensive experimenting and has proven much 


more satisfactory welding. Naturally the makers of wrought 


, , hte 
iron pipe to whom a supply of s litable steel is not availabik 
make the most of the suspicion which the word “steel” sti 


raises in the minds of some people not informed on the 


‘ ‘ 11 
modern advances in this industry. It seems quite reasonabi 
to suppose that the advantage of superior strength, ductility, 
homogeneity, finish and lower t, which accompanies the us¢ 


of steel pipe, would be more generally recogfized if such mis 


apprehensions as these regarding threading and corrosiot 
were cleared up 
Furth« bursting test recently made 1 standard putt 
welded pipe at the National ibe Works, McKeesport, Pa 
rave the fe W g 
Size Steel I 
nches. Lb. per sq. in Result Lb. pe j. in Res 
\‘% 6,500 Did not burst 6,50 Did not | 
% 6,500 Did not burst 6,50 Did not burs 
M% 6,600 Did not burst 6,50 Slight leak 
6,50 Did not burst 6,50 Slight leak 
1% 6,500 Did not burst. 5,000 Burst 
1% 6,500 Did not burst 4,400 Burst 


lhe average of a number of transverse tensik rength tests 


made on rings cut from separate pieces of butt-welded 


wrought iron and steel pipe gave the following 


Pulled in Metal. Pulled at Weld 


lron . .34,520 Ib. per sq. in 24,540 Ib. per sq. in 
Steel 61,550 ™ = 40,050 : ; 
Thi is a good index of the superior strength of a soit 
steel welded t ove e made with wrought iron, the soft 
steel itt weld being actually 33 percent stronger than 
wrought iron pulled in tl ume way, but t i ling the 
weld The welded steel pipe evidently has eam nearly 


twice as strong as that made of wrought iron 


f the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, announce: 


that about $1,000,000 of the $2,500,000 to be spent on im 
provements on that system will | sed in the purchase of new 
cars. The new equipment will include about 200 surface cars 


and 150 cars for the elevated. It is expected that the entire 
11 } le] 1] | 


order will be delivered by mid-summer. 
The Carroll Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus, O., w 
erect a new steel foundry 130 x 300 ft. Considerable new ma 


chine ry will be purch ised 


ht iron very greatly In bursting strength, 


TI 


> 
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MONITOR DUPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 

igned and is 

ym ifacturing a li of pu e embody the 
} featu f tl ndat duplex steam 

pump but sundry parts are eliminated in the new design. The 

1 of the pump consists of two steam 

pistons, two steam valves and two guides, one of each being 


mechanism of the steam enc 


located in either cylinder 


i boiler feed pump of this construction with 


epicted in phantom or as the steam end 


would appear if the cylinder were made of 


glass. Fig. 2 shows the steam pistons with 
lve nd guides in plac 
ves and guK 5 piace 


Fig 3 illustrates 
e valves and guides with bolts for secur 


B ing the guides to the walls of the cylinders 
e parts and their operation may be de 

I follows he two steam cylin- 

rs are p 1 side by side, each having 

team and an ex st port at either end 


ve end of the cylinder com 
placed horizontally and 
trally in the icent wall of the other 
[he arrangement of these ports 
It will be seen that by 
lation of the ports the steam 
t one cylinder controls the steam supply to the 


(he steam pistor ire of the double headed type, the 
nnected by a | w cylindrical body. The pistons are 
that the two heads lie on opposite sides of the cen- 
ports at all times. 1 paces between the two heads of 
} , 


Steam enters these spaces 
through a pipe cast in place across the top of the two cylinders 
prevented from rolling in the cylinders 
by the guides which work in the straight horizontal slots in 


e es nnecting the piston heads (hese guides are 
ted to the outside wa of the steam cylinders as shown 
Fig. 1 le inner en¢ { the guides are forked to engage 


valves, as illustrated at the left of 
Fig. 3 [his prevents any movement of the valves endwise 
lhe spiral slots in the bodies connecting the two heads of the 
, 


face to face, next to the adjacent 


cylinder walls and over the central ports. The steam valve 
faces are turned to fit the cylinder walls over the central 


ports The steam valve stems work in the spiral slots, as 


f Fig. 2 





FI 4 VIEWS OF PISTONS FROM OPPOSITE SIDES. 


readily described by reference to 


Fig. 1. For convenience we will call the transparent cylinder 


Assume 
moving to the right, 
piston cannot roll and the steam valve 


rearest to the spectator A and the other cylinder B. 
it the steam piston in cylinder A 


1 


en as the 


cannot move endwise the valve will be rolled downward 
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by the spiral slot. In this way the upper steam port will be 
uncovered and steam will be admitted to the right hand end 
of the cylinder B. At the same time the upper exhaust port 
will be uncovered, establishing a connection through the D 
of the steam valve from the left hand end of cylinder B to the 
main exhaust. The piston in cylinder B will therefore make 
a stroke to the left. On the reverse stroke, in cylinder A 
the valve will be rolled upward, admitting steam to the left 
hand and opening the exhaust to the gight hand end of cylinder 
B, and therefore the piston in cylinder B will now move to 
the right. The piston and valve in cylinder B will control 
the steam stpply to cylinder A in the same manner. The mo- 
tion of the steam pistons is transmitted to the water pistons 
by piston rods in the usual way and the water cylinders are 
of standard approved design. 

It will be noticed that the steam valves are operated directly 
by the steam pistons and the entire mechanism comprises 
but six parts. On removing the cylinder heads, water piston 
nuts and guide nuts, the entire mechanism of the pump can 
be removed. This may be done and the parts replaced in from 
fifteen to thirty minutes according to the size of the pump. 
When the guide nuts are in place, the steam valves are 
properly set and no adjustments are necessary. There are 
no outside working parts and the moving elements have large 
bearings and being in the direct path of the steam are con- 
stantly oiled from the main lubricator, The motion of the 
steam valves is continuous throughout the length of stroke. 
This allows the steam pistons to come to rest gradually at 
the end of each stroke and the water valves have time to close 
quietly and without shock before the return stroke. 





Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


Announcement has been made of the final details in the 
organization of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Officers 
and directors have been chosen for each of the subsidiary 
companies as follows: 

Bath Iron Works Co., Bath, Me.—Chairman of the board, 
Edward M. Mcllvain; president, E. W. Hyde; vice president, 
J. S. Hyde; treasurer and assistant secretary, Henry S. 
Snyder; secretary and assistant treasurer, H. H. McCarthy. 
Board cf directors—Edward M. Mcllvain, Adolphe E. Borie, 
Henry S. Snyder, E. W. Hyde and J. S. Hyde. Executive 
committee—Edward M. Mcllvain, E. W. Hyde and Adolphe 
E. Borie. 

Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, Del.— 
Chairman of the board, Edward M. Mcllivain; president, 
David C. Reid; treasurer and assistant secretary, Henry S 
Snyder; assistant treasurer, S. K. Smith; secretary, Hender- 
son Weir. Board of directors—Edward M. Mcllvain, 
Adolphe E. Borie, Henry S. Snyder, David C. Reid and John 





FIG. 3.—STEAM VALVES, ASSEMBLED AND DISSECTED. 


A. McGregor. Executive committee—Edward M. Mcllvain, 
David C. Reid and John A. McGregor. 

Eastern Shipbuilding Corporation, Groton, Conn.—Chair- 
man of the board, Edward M. Mcllvain; president, C. R. 
Hanscom; vice president, Adolphe E. Borie; treasurer and 
assistant secretary, Henry S. Snyder; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Frank M. Swift. Board of directors—Edward M. 
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Mcllvain, Adolphe E. Borie, Henry S. Snyder, C. R. Hanscom 
and Oliver Wren. Executive committee—Edward M. Me- 
Ilvain, Henry S. Snyder and C. R. Hanscom. 

Carteret Improvement Co., Carteret, N. J.—President and 
chairman of the board, Edward M. Mcllvain; vice president, 
Adolph E. Borie; secretary and treasurer, Henry S. Snyder. 
Board of directors—Edward M. Mcllvain, Adolphe E. Borie, 





FIG, 4.--ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS IN CYLINDERS. 


Henry S. Snyder, John A. McGregor and Oliver Wren. 
Executive committee—Edward M. Mcllvain, Adolphe E. 
Borie and Henrv S. Snyder. 

Samuel L. Moore & Sons Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J.— 
Chairman of the board, Edward M. Mcllvain; president, 
James S. Stirling; vice president, Adolphe E. Borie; treasurer 
and assistant secretary, Henry S. Snyder; secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Jacob H. Blanchard. Board of directors— 
Edward M. Mellvain, Adolphe E. Borie, Henry S. Snyder, 
James S. Stirling and Joseph H. Blanchard. Executive com- 
mittee—Edward M. Mcllvaine, James S. Stirling and Joseph 
HI. Blanchard. 

Crescent Shipyard Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J.—Chairman 
of the board, Edward M. Mcllvain; president, James S. 
Stirling; vice president, Adolphe E. Borie; treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary, Henry S. Snyder; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Joseph H. Blanchard. Board of directors—Edward 
M. Mellvain, Adolphe E. Borie, Henry S. Snyder, James S. 
Stirling and Joseph -H. Blanchard. Executive committee— 
Edward M. Mclnvain, James S. Stirling and Joseph H. 
Blanchard. 





The Shenandoah Iron & Coal Co., Woodstock, Va., recently 
chartered, has organized, with W. R. Merriam, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., president and treasurer; Andrew McKinney, of 
New York, vice president; F. E. Searle, of New York,, secre- 
tary. The other directors are: E. Burton Hart, of New York, 
and Joseph T. Jackson, of Philadelphia. The deed from the 
Quaker City National Bank, Joseph T. Jackson, John Caffrey 
and wife, and the Monarch Blast Furnace Co. to the 
Shenandoah Iron & Coal Co., conveying the Columbia 
and Liberty furnace properties, was placed on record 
in the clerk’s office. 





The Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co., York 
City, Pa., has been organized and is now known as 
the Ruth Machine Co. These directors were elected: 
Edwin T. Moul, David E. Small, Geoffrey P. Yost, 
Horace Brillinger and George W. Ruth. They or- 
ganized by electing Edwin T. Moul president, Geof- 
frey P. Yost vice-president, Horace Brillinger secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Geo. W. Ruth manager. The 
company is capitalized at $40,000. The plant is working full 
force to keep up with orders. Knitting machines and stop 
motions are manufactured. About 30 people are employed. 





The F. S. Cronk Co., recently organized at Waxahachie, 
Texas, has leased the plant owned by T. R. Anderson and 
opened a machine shop and foundry. 
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[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
Iron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 

The Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co., Charlotte, N. C., is in 
the market for a new blower and cupola. The company has 
for sale replaced machinery as follows: 1 No. 6 pressure 
Baker blower, now in use; 1 No. 4 Roots blower new pattern, 
now in use; 1 9 x Ir center crank detached Nagle engine, 
used 12 months. 

The James L. Taylor Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J.., has 
been formed to continue on a large scale, the manufacture of 
the Taylor quick-adjusting clamps, which has been carried 
on by Mr. Taylor for the past four years at No. 30 Lawrence 
street, Newark. The new company is made up of Mr. Taylor 
and his nephew, J. R. Bell, who has been associated with 
him in the past,-on one side, and Hudson Rolling Mill Co. 
interests on the other; no outside stock being offered for 
sale. The business is now being removed to Bloomfield, where 
it will be housed in a portion of Hudson plant. for the present, 
the intention being to set apart a piece of land and erect a 
suitable building for it as soon as practical. The business has 
spread very rapidly in the past year, agencies have been estab- 
lished in a number of foreign countries, and considerable ex- 
port business is being done. The company will have four 
times the floor space at Bloomfield, and direct connections with 
D. L. & W. R. R. for shipping, etc. Equipment has been 
covered for the present, but it is very likely the company will 
require further equipment later in the year in the shape of 
screw machines, bolt cutters, etc. The officers of the new 
concern are James L. Taylor, president; James R. Bell, vice- 
president and William S. Benson, secretary and treasurer. 

The Ambrose Foundry Co., St. Joseph, Mo., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $15,000. The board of directors will 
be composed of S. F. Rowley, S. F. Ambrose and J. M. 
Johnson. 

The Wilcox Engineering Co., Saginaw, Mich., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture machinery, holding and securing 
patents on machinery, etc. The capital is $50,000, all paid in, 
of which amount $40,866 is cash. The stockholders are: 
Arthur D. Addy, Geo. B. Wilcox and Wm. J. Wicks. 

The Barnes Railway Joint Co., Detroit, has been incorpora- 
ted with a capital of $60,000, to manufacture devices to be 
used as railway joints. 

The Byron-York Machinery Co., Pueblo, Col., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. ‘lhe company proposes 
to manufacture gasoline engines chiefly, but ~-has made ar- 
rangements for a general machine foundry business. The 
directors are: F. D. Wallaker, O. E. Byron, W. A. Bor- 
roughs, H. L. York and A. E. Yorl:. The factory is located in 
Pueblo. 

The George Bignell Power Hammer & General Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated at Denver, Col. Capital $100,000. The 
incorporators are: G. W. Bignell, William C. King and Will- 
iam Gore Lincock, all of the Denver Gas Mantle Co. The 
company will maintain temporary offices at the general offices 
of the Denver Gas Mantle Co. General offices will be opened 
in Denver and a branch established in Chicago. The com- 
pany’s present plans do not call for the building of a local 
plant, and most of the orders taken will be sublet to other 
manufacturing concerns. Some mining machinery will be 
included in the articles to be manufactured. 

The Cummings Machine Works, Boston, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. President and treasurer, 
Henry H. Cummings, 11 High street, Boston; clerk, Irving C. 
Decatur, Boston; attorney, H. L. Boutwell, 209 Washington 
street, Boston. 

The Marinette Gas Engine Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., expects 
to install from time to time additional equipment in the way 
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of modern tools as the occasion may demand. The company 
has recently increased its capital stock for the purpose of 
getting increased working capital to handle the volume of 
business that is now coming to it, and, if necessary, add 
equipment. 

The Standard Iron & Wire Works, Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators, Fred 
Lichfeldt, George J. Schneider and Emil Saager. 

The Henry Brand Wire Co. has been incorporated at To- 
ledo, O. Capital $50,000. Incorporators, C. Rudolph Brand, 
Chas. J. Comes, Louis Seidel, Albert H. Krueger and Anton . 


Comes. 
oo —— 


Fires and Accidents -— 


Fire in the factory of the Whitman Agricultural Co., 6900 
South Broadway, New York, Feb. 19, destroyed $30,000 worth 
of wooden patterns and damaged the building to the extent 
of $1,000. 

Fire at the plant of the Sharon Coke Co., Sharon, Pa., Feb. 
19, destroyed the boiler house roof, causing a loss of $4,000. 

A fire which started in the machine shop of the Haile Gold 
Mining Co., Haile Mine, S. C., Feb. 18, destroyed machine and 
blacksmith shops, chlorination house, saw mill, four railroad 
cars, together with additional buildings and contents. The 
loss on buildings and contents amounts to $25,000 or $30,000. 

A fire at the plant of the Ashton Valve Co., 73 Battery- 
mark street, Boston, caused a loss of $5,000 on February 15. 

Fire caused a loss to the D. E. & G. Railroad, Enid, O. T., 
of $12,000 to $15,000 on Feb. 16, and the 300-ft. car sheds 
used as a repair and storage shop, together with a parlor car, 
orie engine, and a large amount of material and tools, were 
destroyed. Only a small amount of insurance was carried. 

The engine house and buildings at City Tunnel plant, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., were destroyed by fire Feb. 10. The damage 
to machinery amounts to $2,500. 

A fire in the plant of the Jones & Bruce foundry, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 25, partially destroyed the plant, causing a damage of 
$2,500. 


New Construction :— 


The Mississippi Central Railroad will, during the coming 
summer, erect extensive shops at Hattiesburg, Miss. The 
company now has a repair shop in that town, but it is inade- 
quate to meet the demands, and will fall very far short when 
the contemplated extensions to the road are made. 

The Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit, whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, will build on a much larger scale 
than at first contemplated. There will be extensive additional 
equipment. 

Braudy & Sons, machinists, Grand Rapids, Mich., will erect 
a new machine shop 48 x 148 ft., three stories. 

George Clare, M. P. for South Waterloo, Ontario, and 
president of the Clare Mfg. Co., Preston, Ontario, has ar- 
ranged for the erection of a large foundry for that company. 
The site purchased for the new plant is five acres. 

The Detroit Southern Railroad will build shops at Jackson, 
O., to consist of machine shop, 110x200 ft.; boiler shop, 
75 x 100 ft.; blacksmith shop, 60 x 8o ft.; mill, 70 x 145 ft.; 
passenger car shop, 70x 200 ft.; freight car repair shop, 
75 x 225 ft., and several other buildings. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad will 
begin work as soon as the weather will permit, on the build- 
ing of new shops at Somerset, Ky., which will cost about 
$500,000. 

The Prescott Co., at Menominee, Mich., contemplates erect- 
ing a foundry for the manufacture of steel castings. 

The Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, has let 
the contract for the erection of a warehouse. The structure 
will be of slow-burning construction, eight stories. The 
foundation and pillars of the first story will be of concrete, 
with steel support. The building will front 200 ft. on Mary- 
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land street, and will have a like frontage on Missouri street. 
It will have a floor space of 360,000 square ft. 

The Greendale Gas Engine Co., Greendale, Mass., contem- 
plates the erection of a plant for the manufacture of gas 
engines. 

The Chandler Planer Co. will build a machine shop, 76 x 130 
ft., two stories, at Ayer Junction, Mass. 

The Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., recently incorpora- 
ted, will break ground for the new plant as soon as the weather 
will permit. Plans for the new building have not yet been 


* completed. 


The Seamless Rolled Steel Pipe Co., Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, invites bids for the building of a new 
plant at Chester, Pa. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Wilmington, Del., have 
asked for proposals for new car shops, brick and steel, one 
story, 600 x 8o ft. 

J. Conway & Co., Cincinnati, machine manufacturers, have 
purchased property on which they contemplate erecting a 
plant. 

The Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 
a site upon which to erect a four-story building, 150 x 95 ft. 

Jas. H. Rhodes, architect, 429 Broadway, Logansport, Ind., 
has plans for a four-story machine shop, 50 x 150 ft., and 
a one-story foundry building, 60 x 100 ft. , 

The Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., will receive bids in a 
few days for a one-story brick erecting shop, 50 x 250 ft. 

The Parsons Foundry & Machine Works, Parsons, Kan., 
which has recently been purchased by Millard F. Smith & 
Co., will be enlarged and improved by adding a two-story 
building 35 x so ft. as a brass foundry and also by the 
installation of a new crane for handling heavy castings, and 
a new hoist for handling the iron to the cupola charging floor. 

The Mountain City Foundry & Machine Works, of Green- 
ville, S. C., has been organized and has secured a building site. 
S. W. Reames is secretary and general manager of the com- 
pany. The company will make a specialty of mill, bridge and 
building castings, also of general repair work of all kinds. 

The Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis., have awarded 
the contract for a new addition 40 x 80 ft. New machinery 
will increase the output of the company about 20 percent. 

The F. M. Davis Iron Works Co., Denver, already one of 
the largest institutions of the kind in that city, is planning to 
double its output and increase the working force by 250 men. 
An addition will be built to the plant and a considerable 
amount of a bond issue of $200,000, which has just been au- 
thorized, will be used as working capital. 

The Springer-Lister Co., South Knoxville, Tenn., is erecting 
a machine shop 35 x 60 ft. and a foundry so x 60 ft 

The Carroll Foundry & Machine Co., Bucyrus, O., will erect 
a new steel foundry 130 x 300 ft. Considerable new ma- 
chinery will be purchased. 

The Springer-Lister Co., South Knoxville, Tenn., is erect 
ing a machine shop 35 x 60 ft. and a foundry 50 x 60 ft. 

The Akson-Selle Co., Akron, O., manufacturers of metallic 
wagon gears, will build a large addition 

Richmond Pattern Works, Richmond, Va., has added a 
structural and ornamental iron department to its plant. 

The Foyer Steel Stamping Co., Painesville, O., will increase 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000 and erect two new 
buildings. The company manufactures steel house furnish- 
ings, hardware and dies. 

The Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
awarded the contract for the erection of an additional building, 
which will be 50 x 100 ft., one story. 

The Michigan Wire Cloth Co., Detroit, will erect an addi- 
tion which will increase its capacity 50 percent. The new 
building will be 150 x 200 ft. 

The Akron Mfg. Co., Akron, O., recently increased its 
capital from $30,000 to $50,000. The purpose is to take care of 
the increased business, which has been steadily growing, and 
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to erect an addition to the plant in order to take care of the 
business which the company has lately acquired owing to a 
new can which it has put on the market. 

The Watkins Machine & Foundry Co., Hattiesburg, Mass., 
whose foundry was recently destroyed by fire, has erected a 
temporary building, which it is occupying until the per- 
manent structure now undergoing construction is completed. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., which re- 
cently increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $315,000, 
will erect a large warehouse 300 x 215 ft., and a power build- 
ing to enclose a 350 h. p. Buckeye tandem compound engine, 
Union Steam Co.’s pumps, condenser, Cahall boilers and a 
Crocker-Wheeler generator direct connected. 





General Industrial Notes :— 

The plant of the Fountain City Drill Works, La Crosse, 
Wis., has been sold to B. E. Edwards, who has leased the 
plant to the Summit Stove Works, which will use it for the 
manufacture of stoves. The building will be remodeled and 
equipped with suitable machinery. 

The Kerr-Murray Foundry & Machine Works, Fort Wayne 
has received an order from the city gas plant of Chickasha, 
I. T., for machinery, including a tank with capacity for holding 
100,000 feet of gas. The contract amounts to about $20,000. 

Harry Guenther has sold his interest in the Guenther- 
Wright Machine Co., Owensboro, Ky., to W. H. McCulloch 
and F. T. Guenther. 

Gaar, Scott & Co., Richmond, Ind., have received an order 
from the Spanish government for threshing machinery. In 
a letter received by the firm, a government official says: 
“Please give special attention to the machinery, especially as 
to finish, as his majesty, the King, will personally attend to the 
starting of the machinery.” 

Blast furnace D, of the Colorado Fuel & Tron Co., at 
Pueblo, Col., is again in commission after having been shut 
down for a time on account of the frozen condition of the 
ore in the bins. 

The Brooks Tire Machine Co., Wichita, Kas., is preparing to 
install a large amount of new machinery for use in the manu- 
facture of the Brooks cold tire setter. 

The F. F. Collins Mfg. Co., of San Antonio, Texas, has sold 
its entire stock of supplies, its equipment and good will to the 
San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., of the same city. The 
Ff. F. Collins Co. has been in business in San Antonio more 
than twenty years and is very well known throughout the 
Southwest 

John F. Allen, 370-372 Gerard avenue, New York City, who 
builds the Allan portable pneumatic riveting machines, has just 
shipped two of the riveters to each of the branches of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. at St. Louis, Mo. and Madi- 
son, Ill. 

The transfer of the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works’ 
agency at Birmingham, Ala., to the Crane Co. was made on 
account of the sale of Milner & Kettie Co.’s stock to its 
successors, the Crane Co. W. M. Kettig, formerly president 
of the Milner & Kettig Co., is local manager for the Crane 
Co. The Crane Co. has already taken over the stock of the 
Cameron pumps, which will enable it to supply the trade in 
its vicinity. 

On the shipment of 15,000 tons of steel rails from Chicago 
to Japan, J. J. Hill’s lines made a through rate of 40 cents 
per hundred pounds, or the same rate charged by the trunk 
lines from Chicago to New York on a per mile basis. This 
is less than one-fifth of the regular railroad rate 

H. B. Brown Co., East Hampton, Conn., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $50,000, has succeeded to the bolt 
and nut machinery business of H. B. Brown & Co., which 
was established in 186s. 

W. H. Woody Jr., and Chas. Winburne have leased a 
foundry in Richmond, Va., completely equipped, which they 
will operate under the name of the Shockoe Foundry Co. 
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